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Some Emotions and a Moral. 

Part I. 
I. 

" Ideals, my dear Golightly, are the root of every 
evil. When a man forgets his ideals he may hope for 
happiness, but not till then," 

" And if he has none to forget ? " 

" That he has none to forget," said the first speaker 
slowly, "simply means that he has not yet been 
disappointed." 

" You think he cannot escape them ? " 

" I know he cannot. Of course I am speaking of 
the Thinking Man — not a human machine," 

The man who had been addressed as Golightly bent 
back in his chair, and did not reply immediately. He 
had a pleasant, rest-giving fece — rest-giving in its 
strong suggestion that he was not the man to under- 
estimate his fellow-creatures, or himself. 

" You say that a Thinking Man cannot escape 
ideals," he said at last, " and yet you add he cannot 
be happy till he forgets them. Is not that a little 
hard on the Thinking Man ? " 

" Is not everything hard on him ? " said the other. 
" Who can use his eyes and not wonder whether it 
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may not be better to live a satisfied hog than a 
dissatisfied philosopher ? Some days I have almost 
succeeded in not feeling — almost persuaded myself 
that after all there is nothing either good or honest — 
almost doubted my own sincerity in hoping I was 
mistaken. I suppose that because it has only been a 
case of ' almost ' I have not felt happier." 

" Everything depends on what you call being 
happy," said Golightly. " The word ' happiness ' 
seems to play the writing on the wall to each man's 
Belshazzar, and each Belshazzar thinks himself a 
Daniel. From your point of view, Provence, I should 
say it simply meant the craving for a new sensation. 
As for myself — at the risk of appearing fi-igid — I 
think there is much to take hold of in the Greek 
notion: that man is happiest to whom from day to 
day no evil happens." 

Provence rose from his chair and began to pace the 
floor. 

" If I could tell you what I meant by happiness," 
he said, " I should not want it. I have no pretty 
talent for definitions. There are some men, I know, 
who can analyze their first love and wonder with 
Hume if their passion is the appetite for generation 
sandwiched between the appreciation for beauty and 
a generous kindness. They can reduce their God to 
a diagram and their emotions to a system. If that is 
philosophy, I have not tlje first makings of a philo- 
sopher. But I know this : I cannot be happy merely 
because I am not unhappy. It is this unending 
evenness, this everlasting dulness, which overwhelms 
me. If I may have nothing better, give me seven 
devils : one could not be dull with seven devils ! " 
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"You have been overworking," said Golightly, 
" and this morbidity is the result. All your life you 
have been zealously bottling your spirits, and now you 
complain because they are stale. You have always 
avoided sympathy, and yet you grumble because you 
are out of touch with the world." 

" Sympathy," said Provence, " is the one emotion 
which seems most perfect as it becomes most animal : 
in its human aspect it too often lapses into the 
moralizing grandmother. Animals don't ask questions 
and cannot answer back. A dog can put more soul 
into a look than a kind friend can talk in an 
hour." 

He had ceased pacing the floor, and was now sitting 
in a dark corner of the room. In the twilight 
Golightly could see the outline of his figure, and the 
nervous movement of his firm, strong hands. 

" Provence," he said, " I have often thought — I 
know it is a delicate subject — that if you could meet 
some nice, really nice girl — women are so clever at 

understanding dispositions " Here he found the 

subject not only delicate, but too difficult. He stopped 
short. 

" Girls do not delight me," said Provence ; " they 
appear to have no intermediate stage between the 
guileless chicken and the coquettish hen. My ideal 
woman is a combination of the Madonna and the 
Wood-nymph — with the Wood-nymph element pre- 
dominating. As for marriage, I fear it is a sadly 
overrated blessing. Wives . are either too much devil 
or too much angel. Fancy eating bacon every 
morning of one's life with a blameless creature who 
was dangling one-quarter of the way from heaven 
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and three-quarters from earth ! I should die of re- 
spect for her." 

" And what if she were too much devil ? " 

" I should love her horribly," said Provence. 
"That is the worst of devils — they are so entirely 
adorable. I don't say I should be particularly anxious 
to make one the mother of my children ; and that I 
know is the amiable and perfectly correct ambition of 
the average young man averagely enamoured. But 
even were I so minded — which the gods forbid — I 
doubt extremely whether a devil would appreciate the 
kind intention. There is nothing remarkably exhi- 
larating in the prospect of a large family." 

Golightly, whose sentiments were more proper than 
intense, laughed with a twinging conscience. He had 
never seen Provence in this mood before, and felt a 
little irritable that there were still some unexplored 
possibilities in his friend's character. He was not 
certain, either, that the possibilities hinted at were 
absolutely satisfactory. 

" I don't quite see what you're driving at," he said. 
" None of this sounds in the least like you." 

" I dare say not. You may know a man for 
twenty years, and in the twenty-first year he will do 
something which will make your twenty years' ex- 
perience count for nought. Then you say, ' I should 
never have expected this from A.' Just as if A w«tild 
have expected it himself. Men astonish themselves 
far more than they astonish their friends." 

"That may be true of some natures," said Go- 
lightly J " but I confess I prefer a character one can 
swear by." 

" A person of that kind is useful, but just a shade 
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monotonous," said Provence. " Lord ! Lord ! what a 
charm is there in variety ! " 

"Ideas of that sort are very apt to land one in 
difficulties. You might as well cling to a slippery 
rock for the fun of falling ofF. If you were to take 
a short holiday you would probably come back with 
saner notions." 

"I believe you are getting to the bottom of the 
matter," said Provence. " I certainly do want change 
of some sort. J have eaten my fill of chops and 
tomato sauce : 1 am hankering for locusts and wild 
honey and a wilderness." 

" In the wilderness one is apt to be tempted of the 
devil," said GoHghtly, half under his breath. 

Provence laughed. " Man is at best a learned pig," 
he said, "and the pig nature has its promptings. It 
will root for truffles in Sahara or Paradise." Then 
with characteristic abruptness he wished Golightly 
good-night, and left the house. 

When Golightly went down into the drawing- 
room — for he and Provence had been talking in a 
small room known to the housemaid as the library — 
he found three ladies there and a gentleman. The elder 
of the ladies was rather stout and had a Wellington 
nose : she wore a mantle, and a black bonnet which 
consisted of two velvet strings and an impossible jet 
butterfly which wobbled on an invisible wire ; her 
gown was black silk. She reclined in her chair, 
sipped her tea, and nibbled her muffin, with that air of 
combined condescension and embarrassment which is 
usually characteristic of the moneyed relative. The 
lady at the tea-tray was slim, smooth-cheeked, and 
perhaps forty j she had a quantity of mouse-coloured 
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hair, which she wore very elaborately puffed ; her fece 
was pleasing and her expression what is called lady- 
like — that is to say, it did not betray any one cha- 
racteristic too strongly, except that of polite acquies- 
cence in generally accepted doctrines. Her husband 
— who was the gentleman present — considered her a 
devilish " distanggay "-looking woman. As for him- 
self, he was chiefly remarkable for a pair of long legs, 
which seemed rather insecurely attached to his body, 
and a very marvellous laugh — a laugh which started 
with a gentle gurgle apparently from his toes, and 
burst from his lips with the roar of a Niagara. So far 
as mere noise went it was admirable j but there was 
never anything less mirthful. He was Captain Archi- 
bald Golightly, late of the — th Hussars, and brother 
to the lady with the bonnet. 

The third lady — who looked about twenty-seven — 
had a nose which somehow suggested low comedy, 
and a plaintive-looking mouth. She bore a certain 
resemblance, particularly about the eyes, which were 
large, clear, and emotionless — singularly like glass 
marbles — to the lady in the bonnet. She was, in fact, 
her daughter. 

" Did I hear Godfrey's voice in the hall ? " said 
Mrs. Golightly, as her step-son entered. She was the 
captain's second wife. " Why didn't you make him 
come in ? " 

" He's in one of his moods," said George — for that 
was the young man's name. 

" Are you speaking of Godfrey Provence ? " said 
the lady with the bonnet. " Do tell me about him. 
Does there seem any prospect of his getting on ? " 

" He's still writing," said the Captain. 
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" He can't be doing much — one never hears of him," 
she said. 

"Provence is aiming at rather a high standard," 
said George ; " he is not easily contented writh his 
work. It's the hardest thing in the world to get him 
to publish a line." 

The young woman with the low-comedy nose 
looked at him gratefully from under the rim of her 
hat. He wondered why. 

"I know the kind of thing," said the Bonnet. 
" Literature is all very well if you make a regular 
business of it, but the moment you regard it as an 
art, you're practically done for. We all know you'll 
never earn a penny." 

" But Godfrey's a clever chap," said the Captain ; 
" he must be clever, you know, Sarah — everybody says 
so." 

"What's the use of being clever if you're never 
heard of ? " said Sarah, who was no other than Lady 
Hemingway, widow of Sir James Hemingway, 
Baronet. 

" Well, of course, his style is what they call severe," 
said the Captain ; " he's got the artistic tempera- 
ment, and writes rather above the heads of ordinary 
folk." 

"There's a good deal of human nature in him all 
the same," put in George. 

Lady Hemingway looked suspicious. She was not 
at all sure that human nature was proper : she was 
certain it was not well-bred : in connection with the 
artistic temperament it was even alarming. 

" Does he write things one could have on one's 
drawing-room table ? " she said. " I consider that is 
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the true test of a book — would one wish to have it in 
one's drawing-room ? " 

"His article in last month's Waverley was beautiful," 
said her daughter, who blushed painfully after she had 
spoken. 

"Grace reads all the learned Reviews," explained 
Lady Hemingway ; " she goes in for Higher Educa- 
tion, you know. But," she went on, " does Godfrey 
make much by his writing ? That is the point. I 
know he has his mother's two hundred and fifty, but 
no one could call that an income. He'll have to marry 
money — so far as I can see." 

"I'm afraid he wouldn't do that," said Mrs, Go- 
lightly ; " he has very peculiar views about marriage. 
You see Constance brought him up almost entirely 
herself. I think he would marry a girl without a 
penny, if he took a fancy to her." 

" How wrong to bring up a boy with such notions," 
said Lady Hemingway, "and after her own bitter 
experience." 

"She lived very happily with her husband, you 
know," said Mrs. Golightly. " I really think they were 
attached to each other — quite to the end. Don't you 
find that artists, and musicians, and literary people seem 
to feel more than those with more — well, more every- 
day pursuits ? " 

" Their feelings are always getting them into 
trouble, I know that," said Lady Hemingway, " and 
they are generally dreadfully poor. Look at Con- 
stance ! " 

^'She never seemed to mind her poverty," said 
Mrs, Golightly ; " she bore it quite happily. Some- 
times — it sounds ridiculous — I almost envied her, 
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although I can assure you — but pray don't let it go 
further — it was very seldom they could afford a joint 
for dinner." 

" She brought it all on herself," said Lady Heming- 
way J " with her figure she might have married very 
well indeed. By the bye, does Godfrey resemble his 
mother ? " 

The Captain shook his head mournfully. " He's an 
ugly chap," he said, " but you get used to him — I'll 
say that." 

"Ah ! " said Lady Hemingway. " Grace never told 
me that. She has met him several times at 'At 
Homes,' and at one thing and another. All I could 
get out of her was that he had a nice voice and looked 
powerful — which of course would apply to a coal- 
heaver." 

Every one looked at Grace, who again blushed. 

" I should like to be kind to him," continued Lady 
Hemingway, "because of poor darling Constance. 
I will send him a card for my Thursdays. Men are 
always useful." 

" Godfrey doesn't shine in society," said the Captain, 
" and it's mere waste to put a good dinner before him." 

" What a strange thing ! And his father was such 
a gentlemanly man ! " said Lady Hemingway. 

" Godfrey's rum," observed the Captain. 

"He's a dear fellow when you know him," said 
Mrs. Golightly ; " of course he can be very trying, 
but he's so kind if one has a headache ! " 

" Poets have always a touch of the molly-coddle," 
said her sister-in-law. Then she rose, murmured she 
must be going, and kissed the air at an angle of forty- 
five degrees from Mrs. Golightly's cheek. "Gopd- 
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bye, dear," she saidj "don't forget the 24th, and 
bring your music. People are singing a lot of 
Schubert just now — all in German, you know. 
German is so quaint. And you haven't given me 
Godfrey's address," she added. 

"Twelve, Achilles Villas, Shepherd's Bush," said 
the Captain. 

" Shepherd's Bush ! " said Lady Hemingway ; "you 
must mean Bedford Park. There was some quite 
well-known literary people there — the sort who some- 
times ask you to dinner." 

"Godfrey is at Shepherd's Bush," repeated the 
Captain, gloomily. 

" How dreadful ! Pray don't tell any one outside 
the family," and with more adieux and more murmur- 
ings about the 24th, she and her daughter went out. 

Harriet Golightly watched them drive away in their 
brougham. 

" She might offer to take me for a turn in the Park 
occasionally," she said. 

"Sarah's a selfish cat," said the Captain, "and 
always was. But she'd give all she's worth for your 
head of hair." 

His wife did not find this speech so consoling 
as he had hoped. 

"They make wigs wonderfully well now," she 
said, "and they keep up ever so much better than 
one's own hair." 

" Is Sarah what you'd call well-preserved ? " said the 
Captain, after a pause. " It's quite two years since 
I've seen her, and I fancy she's gone off." 

" She looks every day of her age," said Harriet, " and 
that must be fifty — for she's older than Constance." 
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" Poor Connie ! " sighed Archibald, " she was a fool 
to marry that old drybones Provence." 

"Your family need not have cut her for it, all the 
same," said his wife. " I have alwrays thought — and I 
would say it with my dying breath — that she was 
treated very badly." 

" I don't know about that," said Archibald j " we 
were all very well brought up and accustomed to good 
society — ^you must own it was rather a come-down to 
have her marry a foreigner, and a professional into the 
bargain. The man actually gave lessons ; and you 
may say what you like, but at that time that was 
considered — well — an inferior sort of thing to do." 

" He was a gentleman by birth," said Harriet ; 
"you can't deny that." 

" I don't believe much in French families," said her 
husband ; " no one ever knows anything about 'em 
so far as I can make out. Every beastly little French- 
man one meets can't be descended from the lost 
Dauphin or the Huguenots. I call it dam cheek on 
their part to expect an educated Englishman to believe 
it. Besides, what's a Huguenot ? I thought most of 
'em were chopped up." 

" Don't," said his wife. 

" I dare say Provence was all right — I hope so, at 
all events, for the sake of the family." 

" He was an interesting-looking man." 

"Interesting ! Yes, I suppose women would call 
a man like that — all eyes and baggy trousers — inter- 
esting." 

" Poor creature ! Well, he's dead now, and so is 
Constance." 

" Gawd knows what's to become of Godfrey. What 
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with genius from his father — (thank Gawd I'm not 
a genius !) — and any amount of moonstruck senti- 
mentality from his mother, he's pretty sure to come 
to grief. What do you say, George ? " 

"Well," said George, "in a crisis, some of the 
Golightly common sense might come to the rescue." 

But here the dinner-gong sent the good Captain's 
thoughts into another and more congenial channel. 

" Do I smell grouse ? " said he j " because L par- 
ticularly wanted those birds to hang for another ten 
days." 



II. 

"My search for new worlds," wrote Provence to 
George Golightly a few days later, "begins at this 
small village — not a hundred miles from Charing Cross 
— which I have named the End of all Things. It is de- 
scribed on local guide-posts as Little Speenham. There 
H is a church, a public-house, and a dissenting chapel — 
one evil brings another — and the rustic maid abounds, 
a creature of large feet, wide smiles, and limited inno- 
cence. This, however, in parenthesis. My quarters 
might be worse, and are as comfortable as a respectable 
woman with an unnecessary husband, a voracious child 
and a barn-yard can make them. When she is not 
feeding the husband and stirring pap for the babe she 
mixes pabulum for the pigs : in her leisure she does 
the washing and prepares food for me. What an exist- 
ence ! The other day I asked her if she did not 
think that the five wise may have lived to envy the 
five foolish virgins. She looked at me — as only a 
woman can look — and mournfully winked ! No 
heroine flopping in elegant collapse and disillusion 
could match the eloquence of that wink. Sublime ! 
" I can step from my room on to a lawn where 
yellow ducklings, a lame hen and some middle-aged 
cats gambol in imperfect amiability ; beyond the lawn, 
through a gate, is a duck-pond--you walk a little way 
and behold ! another gate— it is generally open — you 
pass through and find yourself in the poultry-yard. 

»3 
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This yard is by no means uninstructive, and lacks but 
one thing to reach Nineteenth Century civilization — 
the Divorce Court. I must not forget the kitchen- 
garden — rich with gooseberry bushes, mignonette, 
apple trees and potatoes j odorous with world-weary 
cabbage and patent fertilizer. A modern Eden, with 
a dash of the commonplace, and a clothes line extended 
from the Tree of Knowledge to the Tree of Life ; 
Eve with a bad complexion and no figure — or too 
much — to speak of, scrubs the kitchen floor and has 
small leisure for the Tempter ; Satan (your obedient 
servant) loses himself in a vast yawn and is certainly 
in no mood to tempt ; whilst Adam snores the sleep 
of the unphilosophic, the robust and the over-fed, on 
the kitchen chair bedstead. To write country idylls 
one should live in town. . . . 

" The air now is delightful — fresh-washed by yester- 
day's rain and dried by this morning's sun. What a 
Queen of Washerwomen is Nature! That is a prosaic 
simile, I know, but it suits my surroundings. It is 
only a journalist or a genius who can write of ambrosia 
with his mouth full, nay, poor devil, perhaps only half 
full, of porridge. I shall try and endure this for a 
week. Shall I ever learn to bear gracefully what is 
good for me ? ever feel — on the analogy of Virtue 
being its own reward (a darksome saying en passant) 
— that the Uncomfortable, the Irksome, the Infinitely 
Tedious and all the phases of Dead-levelism are better 
for me than all the other things (thank Heaven, we 
may leave them to the imagination) which I am not 
desperate enough — yet — to hope for ? But — it is 
encouraging to remember that there are few things 
in life Which do not sooner or later admit a But I 
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have had an adventure. This noon I started for a 
walk over the common with its big board of bye-laws 
lame in the leg but awful with penalties) and on to the 
high road. Then, for no other reason than my con- 
stitutional love for the crooked, I branched off into 
a winding lane. I must have walked ten minutes 
or more when I suddenly found myself facing a gate : 
curiosity or my guardian angel prompted me to look 
over it. I saw a small, old-fashioned garden, a broad, 
flat house of the bungalow type, and a girl sitting on the 
lawn. At first I noticed that she was bored and what 
women call untidy j then that she was mysteriously, 
surprisingly, uncomfortably beautiful. I suppose I 
stared too hard — she looked up, caught my eye, 
blushed, tugged her dress, which was certainly short, 
over her ankles and tried to smooth her hair ; for she 
wore no hat. Well, it was clearly impossible for me 
to stand any longer at the gate ; it was equally im- 
possible for me to walk away — at least from my point of 
view. I took off my hat, endeavoured to look innocent, 
and touched the gate. Uinconnue rose from her chair, 
and with one more tug at her gown walked towards 
me. ' I beg your pardon,' said I, ' but can you direct 
me to East Sheerwell ? I think I have lost my way.' 
She began to smile, and looked steadily beyond me. 
' You are quite in the wrong direction,' she said ; 
' East Sheerwell is ten miles from here and lies at your 
back.' I thanked her, took off my hat again, and went 
on my way rejoicing. Is that all ? you will say. Have 
I not used the word 'rejoicing,' and appHed it to 
myself? Don't laugh at me — I am laughing at myself 
enough for both of us. — Yours, G. P, 

" P.S. — I have forgotten something. Whom should 
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I meet at the station the day I came down but old 
Heathcote — the Honourable and Reverend. Do you 
remerriber him ? It appears he has exchanged rectories 
with the local apostle, and is down here with Lady 
Theodosia Gore-Jones and his two daughters. He 
insisted that I should dine with them to-morrow and 
stay over Sunday. I have never met any of the 
women, but they are ' fond of music,' and ' read a little 
Greek — in a girlish way.' God be merciful to me 
a sinner ! He also introduced me to a lady he was 
very much assisting into a chariot and pair — an elderly 
person who shows me what the British Matron might 
have been before she was shocked. Her name is 
Cargill, and her husband is a baronet. Into what 
distinguished company have I fellen ! You may 
depend the devil is not far oiF in this wilderness." 

When Provence had finished this letter he gave 
it to his landlady for the post-boy, and left the house 
with the air of a man who had some more definite 
object in view than a mild jostling for the digestion. It 
was evening — perhaps nine o'clock, and that peculiar 
stillness reigned over all things which in the country 
marks the closing in of day. The moon was bright, 
the air fresh. Provence felt that he had every excuse 
for tingling with the joy of being alive, and that his 
scepticism for one night at least might be the light 
scum on a deep surface of sentimentality and unspoken 
quotations from the poets. For one moment he was 
tempted to think he might lapse into poetry himself: 
that is to say, if his thoughts would only shape them- 
selves into something more definite than a variety of 
agreeable impressions which would no more bear 
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analysis — much less the writing on paper — than the 
sheen of the moon on the duck-pond. Meanwhile he 
walked on, gradually quickening his steps until he 
reached the winding lane he had already explored that 
morning. Then he slackened his pace, and with the 
not unpleasant consciousness that he was behaving 
more youngly than he had ever imagined possible in 
his youth, he smiled kindly at his own folly till he 
gained a green gate. Here he stopped short, for She 
was standing there, a vision of loveliness and white 
muslin — a fair enough sight to make any man's heart 
(provided that the cook and the counting-house had 
not reduced that organ to an inferior kind of liver), 
stand still. She did not seem surprised to see him, 
but with an indescribable movement of grace and 
confidence leant a little further over the gate, looked 
him straight in the eyes for a bewildering moment, 
and — looked away. The girl was, no doubt, as Pro- 
vence had said in his letter, uncomfortably beautiful : 
attractive with a beauty which other women might or 
mfght not admire, but would at all events rather not 
see in a rival. There were faults in her face. The 
chin, in spite of its dimple, might have been rounder, 
her mouth with all its fresh redness was a little too 
wavering, her eyebrows were a shade too straight. 
She had wonderful hair, neither auburn, nor gold, 
nor brown, but a suggestion of all three ; brown 
eyes, with the unclouded frankness of a shallow pond 
— putting aside the unpleasant reflection that a shallow 
pond may be deceptive ; a skin of unusual fairness, 
and a poise of the head which was positively royal — 
royal in that sense which, in spite of human experience, 
human sentiment with that longing to idealize the 

3 
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real (a longing which, by the bye, is more apt to 
show itself in definitions than deeds) — would fain give 
the word. In form she was tall and slender — ^rather 
too slender, perhaps, for statuesque symmetry. 

But before Provence could persuade himself that 
there was a something in her expression which did not 
at all events forbid him to draw nearer, a window was 
heard to open, and a loud voice, feminine, aristocratic, 
and shrill, drowned the sweetness of the nightingale, 
« Cynthia ! Cynthia ! " 

The girl sighed, smiled with ineffable graciousness 
on heaven and earth, glanced at the mortal on the 
opposite side of the road, and disappeared in the 
shadow of the garden. Provence felt that the night 
had grown dark. 

But the moon was still shining upon the duckpond. 



III. 



" Your father is most extraordinary," said Lady Theo- 
dosia to her niece, as they sat together on the lawn 
next morning. " He has invited a man to dinner 
this evening — a person who writes — and I am told 
nothing about it till this eleventh hour. Meanwhile 
I have given all my orders for the day, and Johnny 
has driven in to market. Your father cannot realize 
that I have other interests in life besides housekeeping. 
If I died to-morrow he would expect me to soar into 
heaven with the store-cupboard on my back." 

Lady Theodosia Gore- Jones, third daughter of the 
Earl of Drumdrosset and widow of the late Admiral 
Sir ClyfFord Gore-Jones, K.C.B., was rather above 
the average height, with a plump figure which her 
male acquaintance were wont to describe as " deuced 
neat." She had very black hair, which she wore 
parted in the middle and gathered in a knot at the 
nape of her neck. This simple fashion suited her 
admirably, and had proved useful on more than one 
occasion, for it is certainly difficult to believe hard 
things of a woman who looks like a Sainte Nitouche 
—in profile. Her nose was small and delicate — an 
eminently lady-like nose, with curved nostrils j her 
lips were thin, red, and firmly set — in her own idea 
chaste, in her late husband's, vixenish. Her skin — 
for a woman who owned to two and forty — was 
remarkably clear and fine. 

19 
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" Who is the man ? " said Cynthia. 

" His name is Provence. I have heard of the 
creature — he is an Egyptologist, or a Dissenter, or 
something equally disagreeable. Heaven know^s what 
the w^retch talks about ! I wonder if your father has 
a short, condensed sort of thing about Egypt in his 
library — one of those convenient books you can get 
up in half an hour. I cannot imagine what Percival 
sees in these learned, uncomfortable people — one never 
knows what to give them for dinner, they have such 
miserable digestions. . . . Of course — I knew there 
was something else. He wants me to ask the Cargills 
over to help the matter through. It is outrageous 
at such short notice. Your father has no notion of 
etiquette." 

" And what is etiquette, after all ? " said her niece. 

"Etiquette, my dear, makes the difference between 
Man and the Brute Beast," and with that Lady 
Theodosia hurried — for she was energetic — into the 
house. 

Cynthia waited till she had gone, and then moved 
her chair in a more direct line with her father's study, 
which led by French windows on to the lawn. She 
could then see him at his table. It was the Rector's 
day for writing his sermon. He was a man who 
liked system in all things : first because it was philo- 
sophical ; secondly — and perhaps, in common with 
many theorists, his secondly was the salt of the whole 
— he had an idea that it was a nice, gentlemanly sort 
of thing to cultivate. But although the Hon. and 
Rev. Percival Heathcote could control his actions, his 
thoughts were amenable only to the impulse of the 
moment. Now impulsiveness formed the strongest 
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element in his character j the fact, therefore, that 
every Thursday morning at ten o'clock found him 
at his study table, and the further fact that his entire 
household was wrapped in stillness from that hour till 
luncheon time, lest a sound should stem the current of 
his eloquence, merely resulted in this : — if there was a 
day in the week when the sermon was not written, 
Thursday was that day. Only one person in the 
world knew this, however, and that was his daughter 
Cynthia. She, too, like her father, was impulsive, but 
she — seeing that she was a woman — saw no need to 
cultivate much besides her own will. " System," she 
once told her fether, " is an excellent thing if one has 
no spirit, but spirit will accomplish in five minutes 
what system cannot do in as many centuries." Her 
father looked grave and shook his head, but loved her 
the more. He explained this apparent inconsistency 
to himself as the natural tenderness of a shepherd for 
the wandering lamb. 

On this particular morning the Rector had taken 
his chair as usual, arranged his blotting-pad at pre- 
cisely the right angle, drawn six sheets of writing 
paper from his desk, dipped his pen into the ink, and — 
looked through the open window and beyond the green 
lawn, and beyond that again to a garden seat where 
Cynthia — Cynthia in a cotton gown and a surprising 
hat, which the Rector, in his innocence, supposed was 
the fashion — sat with her aunt. He sighed, dipped 
his pen in the ink once more, and wrote his text very 
neatly at the top of his first sheet — " It is the spirit 
that quickeneth ; the fiesh profiteth nothing" Then he 
looked up again, and beheld Lady Theodosia moving 
towards the kitchen garden. He hesitated a few 
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moments — or was he merely waiting till she was out 
of sight ? — and finally walked to the window and 
whistled — softly, but with the ease and tunefulness 
of an accomplished whistler — the opening bars of a 
Chopin Nocturne. Cynthia lifted her head and 
laughed. It was a curious laugh, and meant all 
manner of things : among others, good health, con- 
siderable wickedness, and a fellow-feeling for the 
ungodly. She left her book — for she had been 
reading — and came towards him. 

" It is a pity," she said, coming in at the window 
and seating herself in a low armchair, " that it is your 
sermon day, or we might have had some music." 

There was just a shade of amiable malice in her 
tone. The Rector looked wistful. He had a nice 
touch for Chopin. 

" I suppose Agatha is at home ? " he said. 

Agatha was his eldest daughter and the mainstay 
of his parish. He was, perhaps, somewhat afraid of 
Agatha, but she copied his sermons in a beautiful 
hand, was an adept at hunting references, and simply 
unequalled at tying a cravat. 

" Yes, Agatha is at home," said Cynthia. 

" I wonder if she is going out," sighed the Rector, 
allowing his fingers to wander Chopin-wise on the 
writing-table. 

" She is designing morning-gowns for the poor 
heathen," said Cynthia. " She certainly won't stir 
out of the house to-day. But we can talk." 

The Rector dropped his pen, stretched out his 
long, elegant legs, and leant back in his chair. He 
experienced a strange delight in hearing gossip, or 
talking it, on Thursdays. 
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" I want you to tell me," began Cynthia, " about 
the man who is coming to dinner. What does Aunt 
Theodosia mean by calling him an Egyptologist ? " 

" Provence the Egyptologist has been dead for years 
— this man is his son. To tell the truth, I don't 
know much about him, except that he is by way of 
being literary. I think he once wrote a poem — a 
pretty enough thing about despair and the soul and 
the function of art. Just what one would expect 
from the son of a French savant and an English 
woman with yearnings. His fether — Professor Pro- 
vence — was a very singular character, and had all 
manner of theories about women and the state of 
Ireland and papyri. The mother was one of the 
Golightlys — very decent family too : she was some- 
thing of the British maid and a good deal of the 
enfant terrible when she married. I remember the 
marriage created a small sensation at the time j they 
were foolish enough to elope, and she was cut by her 
femily. You see, Provence had no private income ; 
he depended entirely on what he earned, and the 
Golightlys could hardly be expected to smile at an 
alliance of that kind — especially as he earned very 
little." 

" But where did you meet the man who is coming 
to dinner," said Cynthia. 

" Dobbs introduced him to me," said the Rector — 
"Dobbs of The Present Age. He thinks a lot of 
him — calls him the ' makings of a success,' and pays 
him for his contributions with something approaching 
liberality. Of course I could hardly do less than ask 
him to dinner when I met him at the station the 
other night. He is down for his health — been over- 
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working, I suppose. God knows what he works at ; 
even Dobbs admits that he has very little to show for 
his promise. In case he's a trifle dull, I have asked 
the Cargills to come as well." 

" Edward is so dull himself," said Cynthia. 

" I don't know so much about that," said the 
Rector. " Edward is a man of sound common sense 
and good-wearing, everyday ability. I have always 
thought you were too severe in your judgment of 
Edward." 

Mr. Heathcote, in spite of his touch for Chopin 
and fine eye for water-colours, was suiBciently of this 
world to see that it would not be altogether amiss if 
Cynthia could be brought to regard with some kind- 
ness the son of his neighbour Sir James Cargill. He 
knew that independence and force of will like hers 
were scarcely fitted to the married state ; was well 
aware, moreover, that her force was wholly beyond the 
range of mathematical calculations — her impetuosity, 
a decided wilfulness, and a fatal obstinacy rendered her 
moods peculiarly various : if she married at all, her 
husband should not be too much given to mental 
analysis. Now Edward Cargill was the son of a rich 
baronet, was a man of quiet tastes and iron nerves. 
He held few opinions, and these were of the general- 
principles order; he thought the natural instincts 
extremely natural, and had no Theory of Life beyond 
that of taking the world as he found it. He could 
sympathize with A, who pulled down temples, and 
admire B who raised them up again, but he never 
gave more than a smile — and perhaps a guinea 
subscription — to either. Thus he was an extremely 
forbearing, mild-tempered young fellow, who struck 
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the Rector as peculiarly adapted to a woman of 
Cynthia's disposition. It was a patent truth that 
Edward was only too anxious to prove his adaptability : 
Cynthia alone was inscrutable, gloomy, and reserved 
in the matter. 

" I detest sound common sense," said that young 
lady, in feply to her father's remark, " particularly in 
Edward. Beef and common sense and Edward are to 
me synonymous terms. What a capital husband he 
would make Agatha ! " 

"My dear child, that is a little unkind," said the 
Rector, with a curious twitch of his upper lip. 
"Agatha is a dear, good girl — far too good for any 
ordinary man. If you really think that Edward is so 
utterly uninteresting, why should you be willing to 
couple his name with your sister's ? " 

Cynthia's eyes began to dance. " Because," she 
said, " he is so tremendously appreciative, and Agatha 
likes to be appreciated. If I married, I should want 
to do some of the appreciating myself; it would be 
just possible for Agatha to forego that luxury." 

At that moment a footstep was heard outside, the 
door opened, and Agatha herself walked into the room. 
She was very tall and slim — decidedly elegant. Next 
to her elegance one would notice her placidity. Then 
in their order one would naturally admire her blue 
eyes, her pink and white skin, and her beautiful smooth 
braids of yellow hair. She started a little — ever so 
little, of course — as her eyes fell on Cynthia's hat, but 
her smile, which was sweet, patient, and habitual, 
never wavered. 

"I am sorry to interrupt your work, papa," she 
began. The Rector looked confused, and dipped his 
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pen with immense energy into the ink-pot. "But 
Aunt Theodosia has asked me to tell you that she has 
heard from Lady Cargill, and they are all coming." 

" What on earth shall I wear ? " said Cynthia. " I 
wonder whether I can make something between now 
and seven." 

"Your clothes are always in such sad need of 
repair," said Agatha. " If you remember, I begged 
you to get a new dinner-dress weeks ago. I think, 
though, we need not trouble papa with these small 
matters." 

The Rector blamed himself for wishing that Agatha 
were a shade less respectful and considerate. He could 
scarcely admit to his own conscience — much less con- 
fide the melancholy truth to his eldest daughter — that 
he was more in the mood for discussing gowns than 
writing a sermon. But such indeed was the case. 
He dimly felt that there were disadvantages in living 
with a creature who had too keen a sense of duty and 
the fitness of things. 

"I am glad for your sake, papa, that they can 
come," said Agatha, sweetly j " it will be such a 
complete change for you after your hard morning." 

The Hon. and Rev. gentleman glanced nervously at 
the blank sheet before him and the " It is the spirit that 
quickeneth : the flesh profiteth nothing^ 

" Yes," he said, " it will be pleasant, certainly." 

Agatha moved to the door and held it open for a 
few seconds, hoping that Cynthia would accept the 
hint and leave the Rector in peace. But Cynthia 
never stirred. 

" Are you coming, dear ? " said Agatha, with the 
merest touch of reproach in her voice. 
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"I was just thinking," said Cynthia, dreamily, 
"how hideous I shall look in my old Pongee ! " But 
she followed her sister out of the room. 

Provence, meanwhile, by discreet questioning had 
learnt from his landlady that the flat house was the 
Rectory : that the Rector's daughters were considered 
beauties: that their names were respectively Miss 
Agatha and Miss Cynthia: that Miss Agatha was 
a good, Christian young lady : that Miss Cynthia was 
fascinating but not altogether what a clergyman's 
daughter ought to be. She was too gay-hearted, and 
never joined in the hymns at church. He longed to 
ask more, but was afraid lest he might seem over- 
interested, so he changed the subject with unnecessary 
haste to market-gardening, and listened patiently, if 
unhappily, to a long account of potato blight. 

He found himself at the Rectory gate that evening 
with a large and entirely new kindliness in his heart 
for the whole human race, and a generous (and also 
new) tolerance for human failings in general. It 
seemed to him that so far as life was concerned the 
darkness was made light and the crooked straight. 
To feel this and yet not know why he felt it was 
delightful and sufficient. This mood, however, did 
not last — possibly because Cynthia was not in sight, 
probably because he was a man whose passion for 
analysis would make him pick a rainbow to pieces. 
The horrid suspicion seized him that he might be 
deceiving himself — that he was not after all so anxious 
to see his newly-found goddess — that he had not in 
reality been counting the hours since he had first seen 
her till the time drew near to meet her again. He 
decided to forget — if possible — his folly and cool his 
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disordered imagination by a rigid course of vegetable 
diet — that is to say when he returned to his lodgings 
on Monday ! By this time he was not only inside the 
house but had his foot on the threshold of the drawing- 
room — he heard the hum of several voices — he was 
conscious of some half-dozen figures — he saw but one. 
She wore a gown of less artless design than her white 
muslin of the night before : her hair was more 
fashionably arranged, there was a franker suggestion 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil about her whole 
person : her eyes gleamed with mischief, with con- 
fidence in her own beauty and again more mischief. 
She had been anxiously watching the door for his 
arrival ; she knew quite well that he was the stranger 
of the night before — strangers were rare in Little 
Speenham — yet now he was present she wondered 
why she had wished for the meeting. She was afraid 
he would look too pleased to see her ! The thought 
crossed her mind that he must be weak — and she hated 
weakness. A man of strong will would have struggled 
longer against her fascination. The mischief in her 
eyes died away — she felt dissatisfied with human 
nature. But as she approached Provence she saw that 
his expression was cold, even stern ; she found no 
trace of enthusiasm in his bearing. He eyed her 
beauty with calm ; her toilette with indifference : his 
bow and smile were courteous — frigidly courteous — 
nothing more. At first she was relieved — then piqued 
— finally humiliated, but he rose mountains high in 
her respect. The reason for Provence's manner was 
briefly this : He had suddenly grown self-conscious ; 
he had practised restraint too long to give way 
gracefully to the sway of impulse. To conceal his 
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embarrassment, therefore, he had assumed an unfelt 
stoicism — not so much to deceive Cynthia as himself. 

" I am so glad you were able to come," said Lady 
Theodosia. " My brother has told me so much about 
you that I quite feel as though we had met before in 
some other state — the sort of delightful thing, you 
know, these wicked, charming Buddhists tell us about. 
Or am I confusing Buddhists with Platonists ? — it 
would be so like me. What a thing it is to be an 
unlearned woman ! " Lady Theodosia had many 
methods in conversation ; the artless and ignorant 
style she found most useful for the subjection of 
Elderly Science. Provence was not elderly — she was 
not altogether certain that he was scientific, but she 
classed him among abnormals, and from her point of 
view it came to the same thing. " One point," she 
said to herself, " is a blessing. Neither of the girls 
could fancy a man who wore such shoes," so she left 
him with Cynthia and turned to Lady Cargill. The 
Baronet's wife was a very erect, well-covered woman 
about fifty or thereabouts, with a mild gaze and 
agreeable manners. She did not convey the irritating 
impression of having been a beauty in her youth, but 
looked as though she had been born with placid blonde 
hair, a pince-nez^ and an elderly expression. 

"I hope you are not delaying dinner for Edward, 
my dear Lady Theodosia," she said, "because that 
would distress him greatly. He only arrived from 
Speenham as we left, and of course we could not 
wait for him. He has been to see about the new 
cottages." 

" Ah yes," chimed in Sir James, who stood with 
the Rector in front of the fireplace and concealed^ 
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\ 
Lady Theod(^sia's careful summer arrangement of 

ferns, Virginii cork, and red art-pots, "my boy is 
becoming an Idealist, Now my experience of ideal- 
ists is this — they think very high but act on the whole 
rather low, a^d make uncommonly bad landlords. I 
don't believe in these Oxford lads, all theory and no 
experience. This is an age of immature cause and 
premature result." Sir James had not the smallest 
idea of what he meant, but he thought it sounded so 
tersely put and so much like a leading article that he 
repeated it again. " Yes — immature cause and prema- 
ture result. We eat the blossom in preference to the 
fruit, and no wonder we feel empty." (He rather 
prided himselr on his graceful gift for metaphor.) 
" Our universities have become mere forcing grounds 
to supply an unnatural appetite for the insipid and 
costly. Let my boy stick to his boat-club and Roman 
law — that's all he's good for — and leave model cottages 
alone. What on earth is the use of bath-rooms and 
patent drains to the agricultural labourer — what does 
he know about microbes ? " It must not be supposed 
that Sir James's impassioned rhetoric was due to the 
inspiration of the moment : all his sentiments were 
darkly pondered and duly packed down into top-heavy 
sentences in a Commonplace Book before he delivered 
them to the world. This evening, however, his dis- 
course was interrupted by the entrance of his son — 
the ostensible object of his remarks. Young Cargill 
was undeniably well-favoured, and bore himself like 
a gentleman — although he lacked the air of distinction 
which characterized Godfrey Provence. After Lady 
Theodosia and the Rector had greeted him he seated 
himself by Cynthia, who blushed with annoyance at 
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the undisguised admiration in his eyes. Provence, 
however, saw the blush and already saw himself 
miserably presenting congratulations at their wedding. 
In despair he left them together and turned to 
Agatha, who certainly looked extremely well in 
black lace and yellow roses. 

" I feel I ought to ask you," she said, " whether 
you found your journey down very tiresome. Our 
train-service is so bad, and I always think that un- 
necessary waste of time almost amounts to physical 
suffering if one has an active mind, I hope you pro- 
vided yourself with books." She had gathered from 
Cynthia's random remarks made in the intervals of 
dressing for dinner that Mr. Provence was a writer 
and probably learned. She thought that her little 
speech would fall agreeably on his ears — that it would 
be a delicate way of showing that his fame and 
cultured tastes were not unknown to her. 

" I amused myself by looking out of the window," 
he replied, innocently, " although I did just glance at 
a very diverting tale about a French poodle and a 
bishop in The Piccadilly News. Have you seen it ? " 

Agatha was too lady-like to stare, too calm to gasp, 
but she felt grateful to the parlour-maid for announcing 
dinner. 

At the dinner-table, which was round for the occa- 
sion, Provence, who had taken in Lady Theodosia, 
found himself next to Cynthia and Edward Cargill. 
The more he tried to convince himself that she and 
Edward were desperately and mutually in love, the 
more beautiful and desirable she appeared. " And 
what can she see in him ? " he thought, and took 
a savage pleasure in picturing Edward some twenty 
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years hence, fat, red-iaced and hearty — the replica 
of his worthy father who sat opposite — the typical 
country-gentleman of ancient lineage, good cellar, 
and moderate views. 

" I once read a Greek play, you know, with a crib," 
Lady Theodosia was explaining, " skipping the par- 
ticles, of course, and those awfully fascinating choruses. 
I found them too engrossing — and it does not do for 
a woman to get too absorbed in one particular thing. 
Her social duties demand that her interests should be 

> scattered." 

Conversation wended its blithesome way through 
Lord Todhunter's new conservatories, paused at the 
disgraceful state of the high-road, brightened con- 
siderably at Farmer Drew's prize oxen, but came to 
a stand-still at the Future of England. Perhaps this 
was due to Sir James, who took a just pride in his 

. power of concentration, and had no mind for the 
Future of anything, with stewed sweet-breads on his 
plate. The Present, with a near background of cham- 

I pignons a la creme^ was all sufficient. So he relapsed 
into silence and the unspeakable joy of mastication. 
Cynthia peeped at Provence from under her lashes. 
She caught his eye and found it sympathetic. In a 
moment the whole aspect of things was changed for 
both of them. Provence found a mysterious joy in 
being bored since she was bored too. Cynthia — more 
moderate in her emotions — felt that the evening might 
not prove so dull as she had first feared it would be. 
To their common satisfaction, general conversation 
girded up its loins once more and attacked the local 
County Council. 

"I was listening to the nightingales when you 
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passed last night," she said, when the Rector, and 
Sir James, and Lady Theodosia were fairly started on 
their campaign ; " they have been silent for weeks," 

" I thought that this part of the world was noted 
for its nightingales," said Provence, wondering if it 
was profane to admire a goddess's throat. 

"I believe there is some such boast," she said; 
" but have you never noticed that places, like people, 
find their reputation — particularly if it is good — suffi- 
ciently useful without the fatigue of living up to it ? " 
Provence did not see the highest type of feminine 
excellence in the Miltonian Eve, but he thought a 
woman should believe easily. In Cynthia's case he 
began to fear that this bewitching characteristic was 
entirely absent. 

" I see you are a cynic," he said. 

" Oh no," she said, quickly, " I haven't got a label. 
I'm afraid I'm too much guided by what somebody — 
I forget who — calls a ' feeling in the bones,' to make 
a pretence to the feeblest kind of philosophy." Then 
she sighed. "Don't you think," she said, with an 
expression of touching simplicity, " it would be much 
f easier to be good if we left everything to our in- 
/ stincts ? Reason — what learned people call reason — 
seems so much more artificial." 

Provence felt an admiration for that feminine daring 
which will rush in where a bishop might fear to tread, 
but his mental habits did not allow him to answer her 
in a hurry. He had his own ideas on the subject, no 
doubt, but would have required several sheets of fools- 
cap on which to express them — inadequately and with 
the meaning between the lines. 

" You are plunging into deep water," he said, " and 
4 
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that is dangerous." This he was well aware was just 
what any one else might have said. The thought 
was irritating, since, for some reason, he was ex- 
tremely anxious to appear rather different from the 
ordinary diner-out — to her. He did not think him- 
self different, nor did he have the mean ambition to 
seem what he was not ; he only knew that if he could 
find favour in her sight even in a small degree — and 
he had heard that women in their delicious generosity 
could, under given conditions, discover what was best 
in a man when the majority of his fellows saw little 
but the indifferent — it would be something to find 
courage in. 

" Do you know," said Cynthia, suddenly, " I made 
sure I should see you again — when you asked me the 
way to East Sheerwell yesterday ? " 

This was probably the most unstudied remark she 
had made that evening — for she found few things 
more difficult than giving herself to the world, as it 
were, unvarnished. The strongest element in her 
character was that which, for want of a better name, 
we may call the histrionic instinct. Life to her was 
a series of situations in which she invariably figured as 
the heroine — a heroine who was always charming and 
graceful, with feeling enough to be interesting but 
not enough to be tiresome. If she wept she was 
careful to dry her eyes before they grew red — if she 
laughed it was to show her exquisite teeth, for her 
sense of humour was more grim than merry j if she 
talked nonsense, but looked the key to all philosophies, 
especially those of earth, as she did that evening, she 
felt she was playing Juliet — a Juliet who had travelled 
and was the niece of Lady Theodosia, for the be- 
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wilderment of a Romeo who, though no longer a 
youth and certainly not possessed of the romantic 
air, had at all events a well-built figure, considerable 
fire in his eyes, and was the " makings of a success." 
Juliet was a role she could rarely indulge in, nor 
indeed was it a role she particularly cared for. It wa? 
so hard to find a Romeo worth playing to ! With 
a woman's quickness she saw that Provence was a 
man of unusual refinement and delicate feeling — he 
would never take too much for granted. She 
promised herself some excitement in finding the 
limit to his self-restraint. 

Edward Cargill, meantime, began to feel hardly 
used. He, after all, had led Cynthia in to dinner, and 
she had not addressed him directly once, except to 
ask his opinion of that year's growth of asparagus. 
Agatha had, no doubt, done her best to atone for her 
sister's want of manners, and had expressed her views 
with much propriety and no little erudition on the 
recent excavations in Asia Minor, to which Edward 
had replied that excavating and exploring were awfully 
jolly for those who liked them, but he didn't like 
them. Here Sir James came puffing to the rescue 
by inquiring — certainly with some want of relevance 
— whether any more boys in the church choir were 
down with the influenza. Nor did he stop there — 
for the choir reminded him of music, and music re- 
minded him of an article he had read that morning on 
the increased importation of cat-gut. Cat-gut very 
naturally suggested cats, and cats brought the Egyp- 
tians — whom he had quite forgotten— to his mind. 
And Lady Theodosia had carefully mentioned in her 
note that the new man was an Egyptologist. Egypt 
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was plainly the topic of all others for general dis- 
cussion. He commenced with a loud cough : " Now 
as to the Egyptians ' " he began. The company 
looked bewildered but attentive. " Now as to the 
Egyptians. They are an interesting race, if you 
like." Here he looked at Provence and smiled en- 
couragingly. "I can fully understand a man devoting* 
his life and energy to a close study of their immense 
Past. I don't pretend to know much about it myself," 
he added, with magnificent modesty, " it is naturally 
matter for the specialist j but in a quiet way and in 
one's library of a morning, I say one would be — well 
— one would be an ass not to feel a certain amount of 
awe at the antiquity of the Pyramids." Then he 
stared so very hard at Provence that he felt con- 
strained to make some remark. 

" I fear," he said, " that indiiFerence as to the Past 
of Egypt is far more common than you suppose. 
You, no doubt, have studied the subject seriously." 

"Merely as a dilettante^^ said Sir James, lightly, 
"the merest dilettante^ As he had spent some 
twenty-five minutes that morning skipping through 
" Egypt " in the Encyclopaedia, he felt that in 
describing himself as a dilettante he had, if anything, 
underrated his knowledge. To what lengths the 
ingenuous gentleman would have carried his discourse 
it is impossible to say ; but as Mr. Heathcote's con- 
science did not allow him to indulge in sleeve-laughter 
at a guest's expense — particularly when that guest 
was an estimable, kind-hearted man who owned the 
finest peach-houses in the county and was a liberal 
subscriber to the parish charities — he determined to 
set matters right. 
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" Sir James is taking it for granted that you have 
inherited your fether's tastes," he said, and looked at 
Provence with a meaning smile. 

" Then I must own at once that I have not," said 
Provence. "I may not even call myself, with Sir 
James, a dilettante in the study of Egyptology. I 
have read everything my father wrote, but my interest 
has been mainly personal — that is to say, I thought 
more of the writer than the thing written about." 

Cynthia was here just a little reminded of her own 
attitude towards her father's sermons. 

"Then," said Sir James, surprise mingling with 
relief on his radiant countenance, "you are not an 
Egyptologist, after all ! " Provence could not imagine 
why Lady Theodosia looked so much happier and 
begged him to take more cream with his strawberries. 
It was the first time she had really smiled on him 
since his arrival. 

When the women returned to the drawing-room, 
Agatha expressed a fear that their new acquaintance 
was a trifle superficial, and certainly a little harsh — 
she would not say disrespectful — when he referred to 
his father's noble contributions to learning. 

" I don't agree with you," said Cynthia, who was 
still thinking of the sermons. 

"I may be mistaken, dear," murmured Agatha; 
"it is best not to be over-positive, one way or the 
other, in judging others. He is not at all bad-looking 
— for a clever man. I dare say some people would 
call him handsome, in a peculiar way." 

" I should never dream of calling him even passable," 
said Cynthia, who was perhaps in a teasing mood. 
" There is a certain refinement about his face, and his 
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eyes are intelligent and rather a nice colour. His 
mouth has a great deal of character, although it has a 
suggestion of weakness. His nose and chin suit the 
rest of him well enough, and there may be a sort of — 
well, classic grace about his head." 

" I didn't notice all that," said Agatha, softly. 

" I was sitting next to him, you must remember," 
said Cynthia, with a cold voice and hot cheeks. 

"Well," said Lady Theodosia, "at any rate he 
seems a pleasant, gentlemanly man, and, I should say, 
very easy to amuse. It is an immense comfort to find 
that he is an ordinary mortal with the usual tastes. 
I wonder if he likes marrow-bones — we might have 
them for luncheon to-morrow." 

" Since he is such an inoffensive person," chimed in 
Lady Cargill, " I wish dear Edward would take to 
him. I sometimes fear that he finds home a little 
dull after Oxford. Oxford must be so cheerful." 
Lady Cargill had married young, and had spent her 
life — with the exception of a few brief days at the 
Great Exhibition, a tour round the Lakes, and a trip 
to Switzerland — at Northwold Hall, her husband's 
country seat. An imaginary heart-affection was her 
excuse for avoiding the gaieties of London and a town 
house ; and as her accomplishments, besides playing 
" The Minstrel Boy " (wjthjvariations) on the piano, 
lay in the direction of her household and the care of 
other women's babies, it was perhaps just as well that 
she confined her calls and advice within a six-mile 
radius. " For some reasons," she continued, after a 
pause, " I should not be sorry to see my dear boy 
engaged to a suitable person." She glanced at Agatha 
as she spoke, for although she was timidly attached to 
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Cynthia, she was only seized with nervous palpitation 
when, in nightmares, she beheld her as the possible 
mistress of Northwold Hall and the model dairy. 
Besides, putting aside all other considerations, she had 
a firm conviction that true refinement and good 
breeding found their only outward and visible ex- 
pression in sloping shoulders, a straight, thin nose, and 
an extremely high forehead, Agatha possessed all 
these qualifications — Cynthia none of them. But 
Agatha was turning over the leaves of the Classical 
Review when Lady Cargill spoke, and if she saw the 
look she did not appear to understand its significance. 
When, however, Edward came into the room a few 
minutes later, she smiled at him so prettily that even 
his mother thought him an oaf for not betraying a 
little rapture. 'As it was, he seemed decidedly gloomy, 
and after threading his way rather aimlessly among 
the numerous bandy-legged chairs and squat tables 
which Lady Theodosia had purchased by post through 
the inspiriting catalogue of an Jrt Furnisher, he 
settled himself near Cynthia. 

" We were just saying, my boy," said Lady Cargill, 
with the unconscious guile of a perfectly truthful 
woman, " how agreeably surprised we are in this Mr. 
Provence." Edward did not look so overjoyed as he 
might have done at this piece of intelligence. 

" Aunt Theodosia is so rejoiced to find that he 
is not learned," said Agatha, "and really I cannot 
imagine how we all managed to get such a mistaken 
idea of his knowledge. The moment I spoke to him 
I felt the incongruity between his reputation and — 
well, his way of expressing himself generally." 

Edward could be jealous and could lose his temper. 
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but he was not mean-spirited. " Oh, well," he said, 
" I dare say he knows a lot, only where should we be 
if he jawed on big things ? " Cynthia liked him so 
much for this that she looked him straight in the face 
and smiled — an action which made so much difference 
to Edward, that he felt almost compensated for her 
behaviour at dinner. 

" I think we might have some music, Cynthia," 
said the Rector, who entered at that moment, followed 
by Sir James and Provence, the former of whom had 
detained them in the conservatory to dilate on the 
merits of his new head-gardener and some freshly 
imported guano. 

Cynthia went to the piano, and played with much 
passion and bewildering inaccuracy the noisiest of the 
Rhapsodies Hongroises. Her enthusiasm and easy 
femiliarity with the loud pedal were almost pro- 
fessional. Until she had" finished her remarkable 
performance Provence held his breath and all but 
wished himself away. Then he forgot everything — 
even her want of culture (as he understood it, that is 
to say, for culture of a sort was a stalled ox at the 
Rectoryjaind the wrdfig'notes — in contemplating the 
beautiful flush which followed her exertions. In 
common with many who are wise by profession and 
not a few who are similarly gifted by nature, 
Provence's wisdom was of far greater service to his 
friends — when they would avail themselves of it — than 
to himself. His discernment in reading character, 
which belonged rather to an almost feminine instinct 
than to academic logic, and was part of his literary 
faculty, was completely overbalanced in the case of 
Cynthia by the strong personal magnetism she had 
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possessed for him from the first. To have discovered 
the force of physical attraction wras a fact in itself so 
engrossing that all other considerations were, if not 
forgotten, at least permitted to slumber. Even as she 
played he was vaguely conscious that she revealed 
much of her own nature in that strange blending of 
force and uncertainty with which she rendered music. 
To have felt this, no matter how dimly, was a step 
towards imperfect vision. He could never be com- 
pletely blind. He had no further opportunity to speak 
with Cynthia that evening, for Edward never left her 
side. So, obeying his artistic instinct to study, at all 
hazards, something, he turned to Agatha. He felt 
bound to admit that this young lady was extremely 
pretty and plumbable. That is to say, he found no 
difficulty in reading her amiable character and learning 
her humbly expressed, feminine, and correct opinions. 
He did not always agree with her, it is true, but as 
she never by any possible chance thought anything 
which was not endorsed by at least two clearly 
recognized authorities, the cause rested with his 
idiosyncrasies and not her ignorance. Their diiFer- 
ences, therefore, could never be otherwise than polite : 
he was not at all sure from his brief experience of 
Cynthia that he could promise so much where she 
was concerned. To begin with, she, too, had 
idiosyncrasies, and it is assuredly more difficult to 
maintain one's equanimity in argument with a young 
woman whose chief aim in discussion is to prove that 
somebody, though not herself, must be a fool, than 
with an intelligent, well-read lady who squeaks 
musically with touching self-efFacement under the 
colossal mask of Carlyle or Browning. 
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" That Provence is a very decent fellow," said the 
Rector, when the Cargills had departed, Provence had 
been shown to his room, and Lady Theodosia had 
retired to her bed ; " he is a great improvement on 
his father." Agatha opened her china-blue eyes and 
wondered whether she ought not to mention the 
French poodle and the bishop. 

" I don't think I like him," said Cynthia ; " he has 
a way of speaking meekly and looking aggressive. I 
wonder If he is conceited. 

" My dear," said the Rector, " I never saw a man — 
a man, that is to say, of his ability — who was less of 
the egoist." 

" At all events," said Cynthia, " you must own he 
is hard to get at. I believe he has a pasha-like 
contempt for women." 

" That never struck me," said Agatha. " I should 
say he was much too apathetic to have a contempt for 
anything." 

" Apathetic ! I should never call you a good judge 
of faces, Agatha. He probably feels too much — not 
too little. There is a feminine sensitiveness about his 
mouth." 

"I understood you to say his mouth was weak, 
when wq were talking after dinner." Cynthia was 
certainly provoking. 

"Is not feminine sensitiveness something like 
weakness in a man ? " said Cynthia. " I don't see 
that I have contradicted myself." 

It was not until she found herself in the solitude of 
her own bedroom that the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness seized her of not having been pleasant. She was 
a long time undressing, and tried to make peace with 
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her conscience by dwelling on Agatha's tiresome habit 
of magnifying details. " For instance," she said to 
herself, " i f Agatha were the Creator she would make 
her beetles all legs an d no body. One would think 
there was nothing of Mr. Provence but a mouth." 
But even then she was not happy, and when her head 
was fairly aching with sophistry (emphasized by the 
hair-brush) she marched into Agatha's room, which 
adjoined her own. The gentle Agatha was already in 
bed and asleep. 

"Agatha," said Cynthia, fapjing her sho ulder 
enthusiastically with the bristle-side of her weapon. 
'' AgatfiJ^ afe you awakeT''^~~ ™" -— - 

Agatha started with pain, and opening her eyes, 
stared at her sister with something curiously re- 
sembling wrath. "I was not awake," she said. 

"I only wanted to tell you," said Cynthia, "that 
I have been a Beast this evening. I am sorry," and 
then she returned — with the proud sorrow of a f allen 
angel in her expression — to her own apartment. 



IV. 

When Cynthia made her appearance at breakfast 
the next morning, Provence thought she looked the 
picture of heavenly meekness — but for the spark of 
i nextinguishable fire in her eyes. She wore, too, a 
white cotton gown of severe simplicity — a simplicity, 
however, which did full justice to her figure. It was 
not till long afterwards that he remembered how, from 
the first day he had seen her, her clothes always seemed 
part of her nature ; how her gowns, her hats, her very 
slippers and tortoiseshell hairpins, betrayed her mood 
no less than her eyes — certainly more than her beauti- 
ful, misleading mouth. She greeted Provence with 
an old-fashioned dignity which made him feel almost 
as though he were meeting her for the first time. He 
thought of her manner in the garden on that delicious 
evening when she looked unutterable things at the 
sky and assembled nature : he would not decide on 
which occasion she was most interesting. 

Cynthia, meanwhile, who appeared to be deeply 
absorbed in her father's discourse on the tendency of 
modern poetry, was in reality criticising Provence as 
she had never criticised him before and would never 
criticise him again. It was a peculiar process, and she 
would have called it "making up her mind" about 
him. It happened he was looking his best ; and, 
ignominious as the thought may be, who can deny 
that the whole tenor of a life may often depend on 
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the mere turning in or out of one's toes at a critical 
moment ? Provence sat with his face half in shadow 
— there was something which reminded her of a 
portrait by Velasquez in the pose of his head and the 
light on his features. What she chose to call the 
artistic craving in her nature was satisfied. She could 
call him picturesque. Picturesque, and with a Future ! 
She drew a sigh of relief, and under pretence of steady- 
ing a rose which was half-falling from its vase on a 
table close by him (for with her, even impulse was 
well-tempered with a sense of the effective) sat down 
by his side. He tried to remember afterwards what 
they had talked of, but he could only recall the sound 
of her voice, the glance of her eyes, the pleasure he 
had felt when, in one of her quick, expressive move- 
ments, she had touched his arm to call attention to a 
vine which grew outside the window. 
I Having once decided that Provence reminded her of 
I a Velasq uez, Cynthia plunged into open flirtation. On 
one pretence and another she encourage3Timrto"spend 
a good portion of his time at the Rectory every day j 
after a week or so pretence was dropped altogether, 
and her family were given to understand that he came 
solely for the sake of seeing her. This stage or 
affairs was hailed with undisguised thankfulness by the 
Rector, whose feeling for harmony had been rudely 
jarred by the necessity for his acting the blind dragon. 
He had long lost interest in Cynthia's little comidies A 
deux — they always ended the same way. " Provence 
is at least thirty, or he looks it," he said, in a confi- 
dential chat with Lady Theodosia j " and if he chooses 
to make a fool of himself over a mere child like 
Cynthia — a girl of twenty — I really think it would be 
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positively indelicate on my part to interfere. As for 
Cynthia, I should consider it a grave error of judgment 
to notice anything one way or the other. These 
innocent little aiFairs all tend to mould a girl's cha- 
racter ; they give her self- confidence : the more 
"S experience she has of men, the more likely she will 
/ be to choose a goodhuslgnd^' Lady Theodosia said 
^nothing. She was waiting for the point of the 
Rector's observations. "After all, you know," he 
said, " if anything should happen, Dobbs thinks a 
lot of him, and Dobbs has any amount of influence. 
A successful author makes a handsome income nowa- 
days." Lady Theodosia, who could never, even in 
imagination, condescend to the unpractical, went 
through a swift mental calculation as to the amount 
of income necessary for the maintenance of a house 
in Fitz- John's Avenue — allowing for a bi-monthly 
dinner party, an evening once a week, a fortnightly 
afternoon, five servants and a brougham. 

"It could be done for six thousand a year," she 
said, aloud, "and it would mean management, even 
then. Besides, his brain mi ght give out. Just think 
what a bore that would be ! " 

"We won't think anything so uncharitable," said 
the Rector, kindly. He only liked to contemplate the 
cheerful — having boundless faith in the law of self- 
preservation in the human character. 

"Cynthia," said Lady Theodosia, one day, when 
Provence had left them after an unusually long visit, 
" what do you see in this man ? " Now between 
this lady and her niece there existed a feeling which, 
though not affection (for there are no Davids and 
Jonathans among women), might very well be com- 
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pared to the bonhomie of two fellow-artists — two 
artists who are respectively convinced that their 
styles are too distinct to clash in disagreeable rivalry. 
So far as it lay in Cynthia's disposition to be confi-^ 
dential, she was confidential with her aunt j so far as 
Lady Theodosia spoke her mind, she spoke it to her 
niece ; so far as moral influence went, neither had the 
presumption to attempt anything of the kind where 
the other was concerned. Thus they always kepT? 
their tempers — a remarkable circumstance in thej 
friendship of two women. 

r~" What do you see in this man ? " repeated Lady 
/Theodosia. To do her justice, she had not the 
I smallest concern for her niece : she was thinking of 
I Provence, for whom — in spite of his shoes — she had 
c onceived a liking which only required a large balance 
at his banlfp.^;|p to 4fvplop into aimtly afFection. " But 
he is not the man for Cynthia," she thought ; " he has 
not enough of the brute about him. A John Knox 
might be able t o manage her ; and then a good deaT 
would depend on his tailor?' Here s^e was mistaken. 
Cynthia could excuse considerable eccentricity in the 
dress of a person of note. 
"~ She blushed a little when her aunt asked her what 
she saw in Provence. She felt it almost a slur on 
her taste. Few women care to feel the necessity of 
justifying their preferences — least of all a woman in 
whom the desire to be thought more than humanly 
infallible was the master passion. 

" Don't you care about him ? " she said at last. Her 
tone was almost apologetic. 

" I think he is quite charming," said Lady Theo- 
dosia, "an interesting person in every way. But 
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I may as well say at once that I don't think you ought 
to flirt with him — he takes it much too seriously. 
Things cannot remain as they are for ever j there 
must be a climax. For the present he has put you on 
a pedestal and worships you afar ofF, but sooner or 
later he will remember that you are flesh. Man, after 
all, is not a spirit," 

'""Cynthia laughed or — to be truthful at the expense 
of euphony — chuckled. " How you exaggerate ! " she 
said, "Mr. Provence has come here for his health, 
and naturally wishes to be amused. Besides, when 
a man has been ordered complete rest, he likes to 
imagine himself in love with some woman. It is 
marmalade for the pill. If I had not appeared he 
would have discovered unique attractions in his land- 
lady." 

" Why did he not choose Agatha ? " said Lady 
Theodosia. 

Cynthia gave her answer unconsciously by looking 
into the mirror which faced them. " My dear aunt," 
she said, " Agatha is dutiful, and thinks of others and 
reads Hooker — she will no doubt get a kind hus- 
band. But he will never be her lover. Men do not 
love these still women — they have a high opinion ot 
thein:'' ""'-—'■'- ■- 

I have no more to say," said Lady Theodosia, 
except this — these literary and artistic people are 
very dangerous. You never find two alike, and the 
only certain thing about them is that ultimately they 
will do something to make everybody uncomfortable." 
But she was not pleased with her njece that day. 
She herself was no doubt very worldly, very cynical 
and very heartless, but she had not always been so j 
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(and although her more generous instincts often 
perished, like weak chickens from sheer inability to 
I break through their shell, they did occasionally 
\stru ggle in to evidence. She liked Provence, and 
where she liked she could — at a pinch — be loyal. 
" Cynthia shall not make a fool of him, if I can help 
it," she said to herself, with a vicious snap of her 
teeth. "She is altogether too self-confident. She 
would be much improved by an occasional failure. 
She is too used to success." If the jealousy, the 
natural jealousy of a woman who had outlived her own 
days of desperate flirtation, added a zest to her pur- 
pose, the purpose itself was none the less a kind one 
so fer as her intentions went and Provence was con- 
cerned. As a rule, there can be no better adviser for 
a man than a woman who has a passionless affection 
for him : she can under these circumstances almost 
succeed in being impartial j she can even see where 
he- may be in fault ; she can bring herself to face his 
shortcomings — nay, more, she can deal with them. 
If Lady Theodosia had been asked just why she liked 
Provence, she would not have been able to say. She 
could not possibly tell people t hat he rem inded her of_ 
her fijrst loyerj— about the legs. 

The morning after her conversation with Cynthia 
she walked to the cottage where he lodged, for the 
ostensible reason of inquiring after his landlady's baby, 
who was cutting teeth. It was a significant fact that 
she put on her most becoming bonnet and mantle. 
That a ministering angel should of necessity be dowdy 
was no part of her creed. When she had finished 
with the landlady she strolled into the garden, where 
she saw Provence reading. He was surprised, but 

S 
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rather pleased than otherwise, to see her : first, because 
she was Cynthia's aunt ; secondly, because she was an 
attractive-looking woman, 

" I have come to have a chat with you," she began 
— rwith a directness she was capable of when it 
appeared expedient ; " you won't think me a bore ? " 
She smiled at him with her large brown eyes. " Let 
us walk down this path," she continued, "we can talk 
better." With one hand she caught up her silk skirt: 
she laid the other — covered in light grey kid — very 
lightly on his arm. The movement was perfectly 
spontaneous, and probably the nearest approach to a 
motherly caress she could think of. She had never 
felt so nearly sorry for any one in her life as she did 
for him. " He reminds me more than ever of Talbot ! " 
she sighed to herself. 

" I am coming straight to the point," she said, 
"because I know you like candour. I want to tell 
you — you will forgive me, I know — I want to tell 
you that you are growing too fond of my niece. Pray 
don't look so distressed. I am sorry to have to say it 
— it is so difficult to put these things — you know what 
I mean. I don't think you ever tried to disguise your 
admiration for her — there has been no necessity for 
anything of the kind. If I have misunderstood you, 
however, you will tell me so." 

Provence, who had at first turned red, was now very 
pale, 

" You are quite right," he said, proudly. " I have 
not tried to disguise my feelings — it may be I could 
not. But I have not been foolish enough to hope that 
•—that Miss Heathcote had the smallest interest in me 
^f that is what you mean." 
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"You are not being sincere with yourself," said 
Lady Theodosia. " Cynthia has given you every 
encouragement — you must feel it — whether you admit 
it is another matter. You are too modest — a sure 
sign you are very much in love. It is just because 
Cynthia has led you to believe in every possible way 
that she cares for your society quite as much as you 
care for hers, that I am here to-day. Don't contra- 
dict me and say she hasn't : I am a woman of the 
world and know what I am talking about. Now 
when Cynthia takes it into her head to flirt, she is 
absolutely without principle ; she forgets everything 
— except herself. Let me entreat you to leave this 
place — ^you are only making misery for yourself by 
staying. She will never love you : it isn't in her to 
love any one. I am fond of her ; I know her fascina- 
tion — she fascinates me : but she is made of granite. 
You may like her, you may admire her to your heart's 
content, but you must not love her." 

" Lady Theodosia," he said, " I know you mean to 
be kind ; I know you believe every word you say : 
but as you have been straightforward with me I will 
be perfectly plain with you. I cannot think as you 
do with regard to — Miss Heathcote, She would not 
be granite to the right man. That I do not happen 
to be that man is not at all extraordinary. You 
know," he added, "every man cannot be Mark 
Anthony, that a Cleopatra should love him — it is 
enough for an ordinary mortal that he may have the 
inestimable privilege of breaking his heart for a Cleo- 
patra." 

"You are a fool," said Lady Theodosia, "and of 
course I like you better for it. I did not expect you 
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to believe me as a matter of fact, but I have done 
what I honestly thought was my duty. I have warned 
you, and I can do no more. As for this nonsense 
about the right man, don't make excuses for her on 
that ground. The right man for her is he who has 
the most money and the biggest position. She was 
born for noise, not love. We won't return to this 
subject again. As I said just now, I have done what 
I could, and the rest lies with yourself. Naturally 
you will hate me after this, but I knew what I was 
bringing upon myself when I started. I will say 
this," she added, after a pause : " if Cynthia should 
prove different to what I have said (but she won't), I 
should be glad for her sake, because I like you, and I 
think — this is the truth — you are far too good for her. 
Good-bye." Then she pressed his hand and hurried 
away. 

Cynthia sat at home in the meantime, pondering 
her aunt's sayings in her heart. Until Lady Theo- 
dosia had spoken, she had lived her amusement with 
Provence from day to day, taking small thought for 
the morrow, and having still less for the yesterday. 
Now she felt she ought to prepare in some way for a 
climax. It was a revelation to her to find that pre- 
paration was necessary. She usually left climaxes to 
the hour, her mood and fate. But she liked Pro- 
vence J she could not persuade herself that all the 
climax would be on his side. This was awkward. 
Apart, however, from any mere personal attraction he 
may have had for her, he had once told her — after a 
great deal of ingenious cross-questioning on her part 
— that the great Dobbs — Dobbs mighty in literature, 
in Fleet Street, and the New Criticism — had offered 
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him the editorship of " The Present Age," a monthly 
organ devoted to the propaganda of piquant (but not 
necessarily original) theories of life. It made a feature 
of unsigned articles, which were commonly supposed 
to be written by the Great (and perhaps Improper) of 
the earth. 

A woman need not be in the market-place to show 
her talent for marketing. Cynthia saw at once that 
the editor of a periodical so justly reverenced as " The 
Present Age " would enjoy a reputation, and some- 
thing in the way of income not totally unworthy of a 
Veiled Prophet. Now if there was one thing she 
respected far above titles and riches, it was success ; 
if she had one cherished ambition, it was to be the 
wife of a successful man, a man who painted much 
talked-of pictures, or wrote conspicuous books, or 
preached to big congregations, or, in fact, was able in 
any way, either by his ability or impudence, to push 
himself into a prominent position. She naturally 
preferred a genius to a quack, she liked what is con- 
sidered the best of everything ; but geniuses were 
rare, and although one could never mistake a genius 
for a quack, it was quite possible to mistake a quack 
for a genius. Provence, she feared, was a great deal 
too much in earnest to care for applause just for its 
own sake, but she saw no reason why, under the in- 
fluence of an ambitious woman, he should not make a 
considerable buzz about his name with comparatively 
little trouble. Left to himself, he would probably 
spend his life trying to realize some crazy ideal, and 
in the end accomplish nothing. That was always the 
way with a sort of genius, a man whose mi nd was 
pitched higher than his voice. " I could make some- 
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thing of him," she said to herself, " if I could get 
certain notions out of his head." For he, in his vain- 
glory, had spoken lightly of " The Present Age j " 
had laughed at the idea of being its editor ; had 
announced his intention of sticking to his novel — an 
incomprehensible manuscript which Cynthia could not 
understand, and which he did not seem able to explain. 

That evening she went into the garden as usual, 
and as usual found Provence in the arbour. He always 
came after dinner, at the Rector's kind invitation, to 
run through a little music. He looked very pale and 
very determined. Cynthia was more than ever con- 
vinced that he was quite the most interesting of all 
her lovers — and she had had a number. 

"You look like Prometheus defying the Furies — 
you remember in Shelley ! " she said, as she came up 
to him. " Are you angry — with me ? " 

" I have come to say good-bye — to you all," he said 
abruptly j " I am going to London to-night." 

" To-night ? " said Cynthia, " to-night ? Have 
you heard any bad news ? How rude I am — but it is 
so sudden." She seemed, and was in reality, dismayed 
and disappointed. Was this the climax ? This, the 
supreme situation of the third act ? Would there be 
no one but that dull Edward Cargill for the remainder 
of the summer ? No wonder her heart sank. 

" It is necessary for me to go," said Provence ; " I 
have stayed too long already." Some faint inkling 
of his meaning dawned upon her, and her spirits 
brightened. 

"It must be very dull for you," she said, with a 
melancholy little sigh, " very, very dull." This was 
more than he could bear. 
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" Oh, Cynthia," he said, " you know it has not been 
dull." 

" Then why are you going ? " she said. 

" Because I dare not stay." 

She hesitated, looked down, and blushed. She was 
about to take a bold step. She really did not want 
him to go. She moved nearer to him, so near that a 
lock of her hair, loosened by the wind, blew across his 
face. 

" What shall I do when you have gone ? " she said. 

He could scarcely trust himself to speak. " You 
would not care ? " 

" How could I help — caring f " 

" It was so nice of him," she said to herself when 
she was going to sleep that night, " not to try and kiss 
me. Men don't understand, as a rule, that a woman 
likes to get used to them by degrees. It is rather 
amusing to be engaged, for a change. He makes love 
very prettily, and yet is always a man." 

It was Cynthia's wish that the engagement should 
be kept secret. " It is so uncomfortable to have the 
outside world in one's confidence," she said. He 
urged in vain that her father at least was not the out- 
side world. " The only thing that can possibly concern 
papa," she answered, " are your prospects. When you 
have settled everything with Dobbs, it will be time to 
speak to him." She did not add that unless everything 
was settled with Dobbs, and in her way, the necessity 
for interviewing her father on the subject of a formal 
betrothal would never arise — such candour was far 
removed from her method of gaining a point. At 
first he told her decidedly that nothing on earth would 
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induce him to take up journalism, and the editor's 
work for " The Present Age " would mean journalism 
in its most aggravated form. He cared nothing for 
income and hated notoriety. Cynthia liked him for 
appearing a little obstinate : it would add lustre to her 
triumph. For she scented triumph in the distance ; 
patience, a few more smiles, once or twice the sus- 
picion of a tear, sometimes the mere worldly wisdom 
of " What shall we live on ? ", the pressure of her 
cheek against his shoulder — " To please me., Godfrey." 
* There was never a Samson so strong but he met his 
Delilah : it is only by the mercy of God that Delilah 
has occ asionally a conscience. Provence surrendered 
one evening. The next morning, however, he told 
her he had thought better of it : he renounced Dobbs 
and all his works for ever. 

" Very well," said Cynthia, quietly. " When I 
have made a mistake I am generally strong enough to 
own it. I have made a mistake in you. It does not 
console me to remember that women are usually mis- 
taken — in men." 

" Have I ever tried to give you a false impression of 
me ? " 

" I don't know. But I will own, if you like, that 
it did not require much trying. I was only too 
willing to be deceived. That is a humiliating con- 
fession — not that I ought to mind humiliation — 
now." 

" Cynthia ! What are you saying ? " 

" You have disappointed me. That I feel the dis- 
appointment so much is perhaps amusing — for you. 
It is only an additional bitterness to me." 

"Is this because I have broken a foolish promise 
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I made to you last night — and before I have suggested 
any compromise ? " 

" I despise a man who breaks his word and makes 
explanations afterwards." 

" I thought you were just." 

" Do not talk to me of justice ! Have I not loved 
you ? was I not, am I not still, ambitious for you ? 
And you have failed me. If I did not know that you 
had ability I would say nothing — I would not have 
cared for you in the first place. It is because I see 
you so indolent, so satisfied to grovel among the 
nobodies whose only metier is to grovel, that I am 
heartsick. I admit I like to see brains in a man or a 
woman : it may be weakness on my part." 

" Will you not give me time to prove what I can 
do ? " 

" You have been all your life proving, and this offer 
from Dobbs seems to be the proof. It is the only 
thing I pin my fiiith to." 

" That is to say," said Provence, " you believe in 
me because Dobbs does." 

"You may attribute any meanness to me you 
please." 

" Do you wish me to close with him ? " 

" My wishes can have no interest for you — now." 

" You know your wishes are everything to me." 

" You think more of your unfinished novel ! And 
— you would not do it if I did wish it." 

« But do you ? " 

"Am I not crying my eyes out — because you 
won't." 

" Then you do wish it, after all I have said .? " 

"This is childish. Well — yes — I suppose I do." 
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" You are sure ? You do not care how ashamed I 
may be afterwards ? " 

" That is an absurd way of putting it. I do not 
consider you a competent judge of your own work." 

" That may or may not be. But would you care 
for me — even a little — if I did this to please you ? " 

" I could not care for you — a little." 

" Cynthia ! Do you mean that ? " 

"Yes, I mean it. Women are weak, and after all 
I am only a woman. Why do you try me so and 
make me say things — in anger ? Do you think I 
enjoy saying them ? " 

" But — dearest — I cannot say yes to Dobbs." 

"Are you trying an experiment with me to see 
how long my patience will last ! When it fails I 
think you will be sorry — at least, if you love me as 
you pretend to do." 

" You are using hard words." 

" Not too hard. Is it a noble amusement, to 
torment a woman who loves you ? " 

" I would die for you — but I cannot say yes to 
Dobbs." 

" I thought only women were obstinate." 

" It is not a question of obstinacy, but of right." 

" That implies I am urging you to do wrong." 

" No — but you do not understand." 

" Then I am a fool ? I prefer, on the whole, to be 
a knave. I must decline to squabble like this. It is 
not only wearying, but vulgar. So fer as I am con- 
cerned the subject shall drop for ever. Say no to 
Dobbs, by all means." 

" Cynthia, you will see that I am right — some day.' 

"Possibly. When I do see it I will own I was 
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wrong — I can promise no morej but till then— till 
then — I will never willingly set eyes upon you 
again." 

" Is this the end, Cynthia ? " 

" The end ? Yes. I wish there had never been a 
beginning. I am sick of you, but most of all sick of 
myself." 

« I will go, then." 

" It is certainly best that you should." 

It seemed as though the sound of her own voice 
had barely died away when he was out of sight. She 
waited a few moments, not so much m the hope that 
he would return, but because she felt that to stand 
there alone — determined if sorrowful — was not only 
the most artistic, but the most picturesque thing to 
do. 

He returned, however. It was not so easy to leave 
her — with some of her tears on his sleeve. " It shall 
be as you say," he said. He felt as though he had 
signed away his soul. 

Cynthia laughed with the gaiety of a child. " You 
goose ! " she said, " you goose ! Why couldn't you 
have given in sooner ? " 

* * * » ♦ 

Cynthia felt she had done well : the prospect of 
marrying a successful writer became daily more 
pleasing to her. As to the novelty of "being en- 
gaged," she had classed it in her list of tried-and- 
found-wanting experiments before the end of the 
first fortnight. She found her lover's interest in all 
that concerned her a decided nuisance : he asked her 
questions which were often difficult to answer : he 
was too anxious to take upon his own shoulders the 
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burden of her future. She had proposed to manage 
him — it was far from her intention that he should 
ever dream of managing her. He recommended her, 
kindly, but with an air of authority, the authors he 
would like her to read — among others Thomas i 
Kempis ; he gave her volumes of Scarlatti — old 
editions with a figured bass and not so much as a 
pedal mark ; he borrowed her Rhapsodies Hongroises, 
and always forgot to return them : he told her that 
Nature was better than Botticelli (which, to be 
honest, she thought herself — but the Rectory culture 
did not allow her to say so) j in fact, he showed that 
he did not consider her taste — on all points — as 
perfect as it might be. When the day arrived for 
his departure for town, she felt positively relieved. 
"He is charming, of course," she confided to Lady 
Theodosia, whom she had told of the engagement 
unknown to Provence, for, in spite of her determina- 
tion to keep the matter secret, she had felt the need 
of a pair of ears for her bursts of dissatisfaction. She 
had reached that ripeness of experience when ^silent 
su'ffenhg seems misdirected energy. "Yes, he is 
charming," she repeated, "only — I hardly know how 
to express it — when I have been with him a whole 
afternoon I feel as though I had been for a picnic with 
the Twelve Apostles and Peter left early ! I always 
thought that Peter was the most interesting." 

The parting was a very different matter to Provence. 
He kissed her once — he was always afraid of wearying 
her with his kisses — and fairly fled out of her presence, 
not daring to linger over his good-bye. It was one 
of his faults, no doubt, to take things too seriously. 
When he was quite out of sight and hearing, Cynthia 
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rushed into the drawing-room — which was empty — 
and executed a wild but extremely graceful war-dance 
in front of the long mirror. When she was quite 
breathless she flung open the piano — even lifted the 
top to let out its full volume, and with her foot firmly 
planted on the pedal she thumped with all her might 
a barbarian valse by a barbarian and unpronounceable 
composer. Lady Theodosia ran into the room with 
her small white hands held over her ears. 

" My dear Cynthia, what discord ! Even the 
Russian person at the concert did not make such 
a noise." 

" I am so tired of being cultured," said Cynthia, as 
she wound up her performance with shrieking chro- 
matics in contrary motion. " A woman sacrifices a 
good deal when she undertakes to steer a possible 
genius. I shall go into the woods this afternoon with 
that stupid Edward Cargill and read him ^hne Men in 
a Boat r' 



V. 

There was never a Rachel who had not lurking 
possibilities of the Jezebel, nor a Jezebel who had 
nothing of the Rachel — in weak moments. Cynthia 
had no sooner gained her point with Provence, when 
she began to have misgivings. She was not at all 
sure that she had been right. She should have waited 
a little longer : she should have remembered that if 
genius has an infinite capacity for takmg pains it has 
also the tendency to dream — a process which the 
practical onlooker is apt to mistake for dawdling. 
At first she reproached herself bitterly for her want 
of judgment : she had been betrayed into vulgarity : 
she wondered — the thought was unbearable — if Pro- 
vence had a sorrowful contempt for her views on 
art and the artistic life. But she had always her 
boundless self-appreciation to come to the rescue in 
hours like this : when there was no longer any doubt 
in her mind that a mistake had been made, it did not 
take long to decide that Provence himself had been 
entirely to blame. He ought to have shown more 
firmness : he had given up his most cherished con- 
victions because of some idle words she had spoken 
in a fit of caprice The phrase " idle words," which 
her ingenious consc«cnce had given her at less than 
a nod, she pounced on and worked up into a whole 
theory of justification. The case stood thus : — She 
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could not in reason be expected to marry a man 
whose career as yet was all promise and no execution : 
she was not a servant-maid nor a Rachel, to wait for 
her lover while he served his time : she had, in her 
love for him and in her anxiety to find some practical 
basis for their engagement, no doubt urged him to 
take the vulgar and tangible in preference to the 
aesthetic and visionary : her error was that she had 
spoken under the pressure of the moment, without 
due thought and against her own true instincts ; he, 
being the man and the one whose career was in 
question, should have stood his ground and refused to 
be influenced. Then, how she would have respected 
him ! She was thinking all this when the postbag 
arrived and in it a letter from Provence. This was 
the letter : — 

" I cannot keep the promise I made you. I cannot 
say yes to Dobbs — I would rather slice ham in a cook- 
shop. Dearest, dearest, do understand this and give 
me a little time. — G. P" 

She read this, trembled with anger, and was perhaps 
more truly in love with him than she had ever been in 
her life. Unfortunately, however, she did not know 
this, but rushed to Lady Theodosia, who was sitting 
alone in the drawing-room knitting charity comforters 
for the poor. 

" That is the way he treats me," she said, giving 
her aunt the letter. "I am tired of him. What 
does he want me to do ? Men are so selfish. I was 
a fool to listen to him in the beginning." 

Geniuses are never practical," said Lady Theodosia. 

" The fact of the matter is this," said Cynthia, " the 
artistic temperament ought not to marry " 
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Lady Theodosia looked her perfect agreement, but 
said nothing. 

Cynthia began to march up and down the room. 
" The whole thing has been a mistake," she said ; " I 
must put an end to it. I was not destined for a villa 
and a dinner of herbs." 

" Some herbs are so richly gravied they might very 
well pass for ox," said her aunt. " If an author does 
get on, he gets on very well indeed." 

"But how if he doesn't ? " said Cynthia. 

" That's the point," said Lady Theodosia j " do you 
feel like taking the risk ? " 

Cynthia looked out of the window. It was a 
singularly clear, bright day ; in the distance she could 
see the clock-tower of Northwold Hall. 

" No," she said, slowly, " I do not feel like taking 
the risk." 

Lady Theodosia gave two short sighs — one for 
Godfrey, one for human nature — and then smiled at 
her niece. 

" A wise decision," she said. 

"Although I have been a fool," said Cynthia, 
" thank goodness I have not had the folly to parade 
about the country with my fiance tacked on to my 
skirts. As it is, nobody knows anything about it." 

" I hope he will not do anything absurd when you 
tell him," said Lady Theodosia. 

" I shall write it," said Cynthia. 

" Writing is dangerous," said her aunt. 

" Not anything that I write," said Cynthia. 

And then — was it fate or accident ? — the door 
opened and Edward Cargill was announced. 

"That is the man for Cynthia," thought Lady 
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Theodosia at once ; " he would be very kind to her 
and keep her in comfort." 

" How awfully jolly to find you in ! " exclaimed 
that amiable gentleman. " Mother sent a lot of 
messages, but I forget every one of them. I hope you 
don't mind," and he settled down in a chair with the 
comfortable air of a man who has determined to be 
happy for, at least, an hour. 

" We won't mind if you can tell us something more 
exciting than the messages," said Cynthia. 

" You are sarcastic," said Edward j " it's tre- 
mendously hard on a fellow to expect him to be 
interesting when he comes from a dull place like ours. 
I don't know why it is, but houses are always the 
liveliest and all that sort of thing when the woman 
isn't one of these awfully good housekeepers. Mother 
is such a splendid manager," he added. 

" That is a very happy remark," said Lady Theo- 
dosia, " and just reminds me that I am due at a 
committee-meeting in half an hour. Perhaps I shall 
find you here when I come back. I sha'n't be long." 

" Thanks awfully," said Edward, " perhaps you will 
— if Miss Heathcote can stand me." 

"He is really a very ingenuous, simple-hearted 
creature," thought Lady Theodosia as she hurried 
down the corridor. " He would be so grateful to 
Cynthia for marrying him." 

When the door closed on Lady Theodosia, Edward 
leant forward in his chair and began to flick 
irtiaginary specks of dust ofF his boots with his 
riding-whip. Cynthia understood the movement well 
— ^it was a habit of Edward's when he was labouring 
under mental excitement. Among her stronger 

6 
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qualities, resignation to the inevitable was perhaps 
the foremost, " He is now going to make a bigger 
fool of himself than usual," she thought. 

"I like Lady Theodosia very much," he began, 
" but I'm not sorry she's gone." 

" That's very rude." 

"No, it isn't — at least, it isn't rude to tell you. 
It always seems so natural to tell you everything I 
think." 

"You regard me as a kind of indulgent grand- 
mother, in feet." 

" Cynthia, how can you ? " 

" Don't look so tragic ; it doesn't suit you." 

" I don't believe you ever cared about any one in 
your life ; I don't believe you could." 

" I never tried. How should I set to work ? " 

"Well, you ought to let yourself go more — you 
must let yourself go if you want to fall in love. As it 
is now, I am sure you could argue yourself out of 
anything." 

" Mustn't one argue if one is in love ? " 

"No J it's ever so much nicer to keep quiet and 
just go on loving." 

" I call that very weak," said Cynthia. " I don't 
believe in falling in love, as you call it, to begin with j 
but if I felt that there was any — person — for whom I 
felt more — respect — than others, I should have to 
satisfy myself that the — person — could bear criticism 

" But if you love any one," said Edward, eagerly, 
"you don't want to criticise them. Don't you 
remember in ' Fifine at the Fair ' the husband tells his 
wife to see herself in his soul, and not bother so much 
about her actual personal appearance ? and of course 
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the same would apply to a character. Browning 
doesn't express it quite that way," he added, "but 
that is what it comes to. I got a fellow to explain 
it to me." 

" I should have hated that husband," said Cynthia. 
" How I should respect a man who had the strength 
of character to say, ' Cynthia, if there is anything in 
your style, I don't admire it. You are too tall, and I 

don't like the colour of your hair. However ' and 

so on. That would be treating me like a rational 
being." 

" My experience of women is " said Edward ; 

and then he blushed. " I mean," he said, " all women 
like to be appreciated. Anyhow," he added, desper- 
ately, " if a woman is awfully beautiful, I don't see 
any harm in telling her so." 

" If she is — awfully beautiful — perhaps not. You 
see, she would probably know it." 

"I don't believe you know how beautiful you 
are." 

" How you take one's breath away ! I know I am 
— not exactly repulsive." 

" You are lovely." 

" These compliments are very noisy, and — and you 
have no right to say them." 

" No right ! When you know I love the very 
ground under your feet." 

" Well ! I don't know anything of the kind, and — ■ 
I wish you wouldn't." 

« I can't help it." 

" I should think you would have more self-respect." 

" Damn my self-respect." 

" Do you mistake me for your brown mare ? " 
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" I beg your pardon — but I will damn anything or 
anybody that comes between us." 

" How dare you talk of things coming between us ? 
I don't understand you. You are nothing to me what- 
ever. And as for this display of temper, I should say 
you had no self-respect to damn. You see I don't 
mince words when I speak my mind." 

" Why should you — to me ? You can pitch 
things at me, if you like." 

" This conversation does not promise to end satis- 
factorily to either of us." 

" Cynthia, will you marry me ? " 

" Can you presume to ask such a question — now ? " 

"When a man's in earnest he doesn't think of 
opportunities and occasions. I must know to-day 
whether I am to blow my brains out or not." 

" Don't do anything rash, but ride home and devour 
an immense dinner first. I hope, too, you will sleep 
well after it. How can you make yourself so ridi- 
culous ? " 

" You will see that I am in earnest — too late. 
Cynthia, once more — will you marry me ? " 

" I will not marry you nor any other man." 

" I shall shoot myself." 

" If you particularly wish, I won't stand in your 
way." 

" Have you no heart ? Are you made of stone ? 
You know I have loved you for years — all my life — 
from the first time I saw you. I remember how you 
looked quite well. Your nurse was curling your hair 
round a stick, and you were keeping as quiet as a 
mouse. You were five and a half. And you can 
tell me I am nothing to you ! " 
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" She never curled my hair ; it always curled 
naturally ! As for saying you are nothing to me, 
I was angry — then. I don't dislike you — in your 
proper place." 

" Then will you marry me ? " 

" I will see." 

"Oh, Cynthia!" 

" Don't touch me, please. We are not Hodge and 
Betsy. And let me warn you, if you want to make 
me angry — so angry that I will never speak to you 
again — try to kiss me, or something unpleasant of that 
sort." 

" You would soon get accustomed to it. After all, 
it's the most usual and natural thing to do — when 
one's engaged." 

" Then engage yourself to some one who is usual 
and natural, for I am neither." 

" May I tell them we are engaged ? " 

" Tell them we are engaged ! What are you 
talking about ? " 

" You have promised to marry me, and I shall run 
up to town and buy you a diamond and sapphire ring. 
Do you like sapphires ? " 

" They're not bad — when they're a good colour." 

"They shall be the finest." 

"I prefer one — very nice one — set in diamonds. 
And, Edward, I want more than anything — if you 
want to be charming — a diamond pin for my hair." 

" If I may kiss your little finger, you shall have 
two." 

" Do you think I can be bribed by diamonds ? 
Besides, two pins would look vulgar j I only want 
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" You have made me so happy ! " and then, as he 
stood by her, he ventured to touch a loose piece of 
hair w^hich had strayed on her forehead. 

For some reason the movement reminded her of 
Provence. In an instant she sprang to her feet. 
" How dare you ? " she said. " I told you not to 
touch me. That is w^hat people call caressing. I 
hate it." 

" I wrill never do it again." 

Then, to his dismay, she burst into tears. He had 
never seen her in tears before. 

" I wron't have the diamonds," she said, passionately. 
" Why did you talk about them ? I ought to wear 
sackcloth and ashes for the rest of my life." 

" Dear Cynthia, I did not mean to make you angry. 
Forgive me." 

" Will you leave me, then, for to-day ? I want to 
think. My head aches j I am not myself." She 
looked at him for once — appealingly. 

" You are not angry with me ? You have forgiven 
me ? " 

" Yes — only go. If I seem disagreeable, I am 
sorry." It is not so hard as one might think to be 
magnanimous to a beautiful woman. Edward rode 
home in high spirits. 

When he had gone, Cynthia went to her own room 
and wrote a letter to Provence : 

"Dear Mr. Provence, 

" From your note to-day I fear you have 
misconstrued some remarks of mine. It would be 
painful to me to point out where the mistake has 
arisen. Should I have said painful to both of us? 
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In the circumstances, however, I feel I ought to tell 
you that Mr. Cargill has asked me to be his wife and 
I have accepted him. The engagement is not yet 
publicly announced, and will not be until we have 
fixed a date for the wedding. 
"Believe me, 

" Yours very truly, 
"Cynthia Creighton Heathcote." 

She posted this herself, to make sure that it went 
that evening. It had no sooner left her hands than 
she wished it back. 

The path of wisdom is almost as thorny as the path 
of grace — even though it may lead to diamonds, and 
those the finest in Bond Street. 



VI. 

Three months later, Cynthia returned to London 
from her honeymoon. Lady Theodosia thought that 
she looked handsomer than ever j as a work of art she 
seemed more finished. Parisian dressmakers are cer- 
tainly clever ; and wrhat picture does not look better 
for a tasteful frame ? Her expression, howrever, was 
scarcely contented. 

" Are you disappointed in Edward ? " Lady Theo- 
dosia ventured to say one day, when Cynthia seemed 
in a talking mood. 

" How could I be disappointed in him ? " said 
the bride ; " is he a man who leads one to expect 
much ? " 

" Is he kind ? " said Lady Theodosia. 

Cynthia smiled. " He is manageable." 

" Well," said her aunt, " that is something. I 
hope he is generous." 

" There is Scotch blood in the family, you know," 
said Cynthia. 

" Still, you don't regret the marriage ? " said Lady 
Theodosia J "you don't think you could have done 
better ? " 

" I make it a rule never to regret anything," said 
Cynthia J "regret is a bore. I prefer to call my 
mistakes experience." 

" I don't think you would have been happier with 
— a poor man," said her aunt, after a pause. 

13 
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" Perhaps not," said Cynthia. " I could never feel 
that love is sufficient. Some people regard love as a 
civilized instinct ; others as a side-dish. With me it 
is a side-dish." 

" Those v/ho regard it as a side-dish are less likely 
to get into trouble," said Lady Theodosia. 

" I don't know about that," said Cynthia, " because 
— I don't mind telling you now, since it is all over — 
I certainly was very much in love, in my way, with 
Godfrey Provence. Even at the last minute I would 
have broken off with Edward and married him, if he 
had seemed to care much about my letter, that time. 
I really wrote it in a temper — he might have read 
between the lines. It only proves how things work 
for the best. I know now that he didn't care for me 
in the least. I have not heard from him since — not a 
word, not a line." 

"Perhaps he has been ill," suggested Lady Theodosia. 

" 111 ! " said Cynthia, " His novel was published 
yesterday. I read the announcement in The Times. 
That does not sound like illness. No, he subordinates 
everything to his writing. He liked me well enough 
till I seemed to interfere with that. If I had had red 
hair and a bad complexion, he would have hated the 
sight of me. But then," she went on, relapsing into 
her former voice of indifference, " what does it matter 
one way or the other ? Of course, I gave myself a 
great deal of unnecessary unhappiness at the time. I 
started on my wedding tour the most miserable woman 
in the world. I prayed that the boat might sink 
which took us to Calais. I should probably have 
died of fright if it had. I am merely teUing you all 
this to prove to you how silly a girl can be if she 
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attaches too much importance to sentiment. It is 
far easier to be Juliet than Cressida. You may de- 
pend that Cressida had a great deal of self-control." 

" I think it is only fair to Godfrey Provence to say 
this — you are certainly difficult to understand. Men 
divide women into so many types, and when they see 
a woman they put her down as a representative of one 
of these. They like to think that if she is type a she 
will do this, if type b that, if type c the other, and so 
on. It is very absurd, of course, for no two women 
are the same any more than one wave is like another." 

"If he had loved me he would have understood 
me," said Cynthia. " At any rate he would not have 
given me up so easily." 

Lady Theodosia shook her head. " I don't pretend 
to explain either of you," she said. " You may know a 
tree by its fruit, but certainly not men and women by 
their actions." 

" It has all ended now," said Cynthia, " and well 
enough for both of us. You can't say that of all 
endings." 

"Well enough, yes — if it is the end." At that 
moment they heard Edward's voice in the hall. " I 
don't think that bonnet-strings suit every face," Lady 
Theodosia was saying as he came into the room. 

" Still talking about dress ? " he said. " I've got a 
bit of news for you which will keep you going very 
comfortably till dinner. Provence is married." 

Neither of the women stirred ; nor did they look 
at each other. Cynthia, perhaps, smiled a little. 
Edward felt that his news had fallen flat. 

" He's married his cousin," he went on, " a Miss 
Hemingway, daughter of that Lady Hemingway who 
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goes in for bazaars. The girl is plain, and not much 
in her. These literary cusses have awfully queer 
tastes. They don't know what love is, poor devils ! " 

" Who told you about it ? " said Cynthia. 

" I heard it at the club," said her husband, " from a 
fellow who knows the bride. They say, too, his book 
is going to make a hit." 

" When was he married ? " said Lady Theodosia. 

" This morning," said Edward. " I suppose it will 
be in the papers to-morrow. I used to think he was 
sweet on Agatha, always hanging about the Rectory 
as he did last summer." 

If a new light suddenly dawned upon him he was 
discreet enough not to reveal the fact, but with a 
benedictory smile, as became a husband and the head 
of the house, he went out. 

Cynthia was the first to speak. " I'm glad the 
Calais boat didn't sink," she said ; " but even if it 
had, I can't help thinking that I should have had the 
best of it." Her lips curved and a dimple came into 
her cheek, but there was no smile in her eyes. 

"I dare say this Miss Hemingway is very well 
suited to him," said Lady Theodosia. 

" I know all about her," said Cynthia. " He once 
stopped at a country house with her. He told me she 
was a very good walker and ate an astonishingly large 
breakfast." 

" I have certainly heard more impassioned descrip- 
tions," said Lady Theodosia. 

" Nevertheless, he has married her," said Cynthia. 

"Yes, he has married her," said Lady Theodosia, 
" and you have married Edward j but I don't think 
that proves anything." 
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" Perhaps not," said Cynthia ; " a marriage rarely 
does prove anything. The third person who could 
explain is always silent." Then she said nothing for 
some minutes. When she spoke her face lit up with 
unfeigned gladness. "This Miss Hemingway has 
straw-coloured hair — and he detests blondes." 

Then they both went to dress for dinner. 

In reply to a letter from his friend the Hon. and 
Rev. Percival Heathcote, inquiring, among other 
things, about that eccentric man, Godfrey Provence, 
the great Dobbs wrote as follows : — 

" I will not say definitely that I am disappointed in 
him. His book is extremely clever, and I have heard 
of people reading it twice. That sounds well, but of 
course it may not mean money. At present I should 
call it an artistic rather than a financial success. Still, 
one can only hope for the best. He takes the whole 
thing very queerly — says that the book may be very 
poor stuff, but it is at all events the best he can do. 
That seems to please him more than all the rest — to 
think it is his best. He is most extraordinary — pig- 
headed as a mule ! (Rather mixed that.) And, Lord 
save us ! why did he marry ? Have you seen her ? 
Talk about ' pious orgies ! * She is plain, is timid, and 
adores : figurez-vous. My wife tells me she has already 
started a tea-gown. Provence seems rather em- 
barrassed, and is, I should say, quietly happy — with 
reservations. What did he see in her ? However, 
the soul's the stature of the man — not his wife. He 
may be a giant, in spite of her." 



Part II. 
I. 

It was generally admitted in the Family — and perhaps 
outside it — that if any one wanted to discuss the 
Family, or hear news of the Family, or give advice 
to the Family, or make laws for the Family, it was all 
to be done at Mrs. Golightly's over the tea. And the 
Family — as the Golightlys understood the term — ^was 
a large, unlimited body, not subject to arbitrary laws 
and conditions : any one might belong to it, provided 
only that the any one was in some way or other, 
whether by accident or necessity or marriage or any 
other mysterious cause, on speaking terms with the 
immediate representatives or distant connexions of 
the Golightly stock. 

On one particular afternoon, therefore — a warm, 
bright afternoon in May — a small party was assembled 
in Mrs. Golightly's drawing-room. The party con- 
sisted of that lady herself, her husband, her step-son, 
Lady Hemingway, and Mrs. Godfrey Provence. 

" Fancy ! " said Lady Hemingway, " Grace has 
been married three years to-day." 

" And where is Godfrey ? " said George Golightly. 

Grace started a sigh, but checked it and smiled 
instead. The smile was both touching and interest- 
ing: touching because forced, interesting because it 
implied an arriere pensee. At least this was George's 
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analysis of it. The rest were less observant, or rather 
more indifferent as to the subtle lights and shades of 
Grace's not too-varying expression. 

" Godfrey is at the Museum," she said ; " he will 
be there all day." 

In appearance and manner she had certainly im- 
proved since her marriage. Her face — formerly too 
red and round — was thinner and merely pink: she 
had perfect self-possession : she talked better : she had 
lived with Godfrey long enough to catch his way of 
looking at things — that is to say, she had caught it as 
a trick — she knew the view he would be likely to take 
of anything ; as for his way of getting it, of that she 
knew nothing. She avoided the labyrinth. So people 
called her original — not knowing her husband. But 
the really curious thing was this : her husband thought 
her original too, and often admired her wit. Un- 
conscious victim of egoism ! It was his own. 

" I think," went on Grace, " he quite forgot it was 
the anniversary of our wedding-day : so like him, you 
know, and I hadn't the heart to remind him." 

" Good gracious ! " said her mother, " don't be 
sentimental ! You can't expect a man who works 
with his head to remember every little household 
matter." 

" I don't expect it," said Grace ; " you misunder- 
stand me. I didn't remind him because he looked so 
happy, for him, when he started for the Museum. If 
I had said anything, he might have thought that he 
ought to stay at home, or take me to a concert or 
something of the sort, like an ordinary husband. 
Next week I dare say he will remember and be awfully 
grieved about it. He will think he has neglected a 
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duty, and then — well, whenever he feels that, I believe 
if I asked for the moon he would try to get it." 

" You are lucky to have married such a man," said 
Lady Hemingway ; " he's a most willing creature ! " 

"But she never asks for the moon," remarked 
George. 

Grace said nothing. When she asked for anything, 
it was always within arm-reach after a certain amount 
of straining. 

"By the bye," said Lady Hemingway, suddenly, 
" did you see in the paper yesterday morning that Sir 
Edward Cargill is dead. Typhoid fever. Such a 
pity ! And he only came into the title a month 
ago." 

" Nice young fellow — inclined to be stout — twelve 
thousand a year, at least," said the Captain, rapidly. 
"Belonged to my club — rarely dined there — dined 
deuced well when he did. Knew him quite well — 
very civil. Quite cut up to hear of his death. Only 
seven-and-twenty. Shocking ! " 

"I just mentioned him," said Lady Hemingway, 
"because I thought that Godfrey was friendly with 
the Cargills at one time. Didn't he visit them in the 
country — or something ? " 

" Oh no," said Harriet ; " he knew the Heathcotes 
very well, and one of them married the poor man who 
is just dead. That's all." 

" Ah ! " said Lady Hemingway, " is that it ? " She 
waited, and then — " The Cargill woman is very good- 
looking." 

" So I've heard," said Harriet. 

"Men over thirty rave about her," said Lady 
Hemingway. " Did Godfrey ever rave ? " 
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Grace began to bristle at once. "Godfrey never 
raves about any one," she said, "but if he admires 
either of the Heathcote girls, it is Agatha, the eldest. 
He always says that she has the most regular features. 
I don't suppose he ever saw much of the other, for she 
must have been practically engaged to young Cargill 
the summer Godfrey was at Little Speenham." 

"I see," said Lady Hemingway. She could not 
resist adding, however, "Clergymen's daughters are 
always so sly. You never know what they're up to. 
They usually catch the richest men in the parish," 

"And play the devil with the others," added the 
good Captain. 

" Precisely," said his sister, 

" How dreadful ! " murmured Harriet. Then she 
turned to Grace, who for some reason looked a little 
sulky. " How is little Elizabeth ? " she said j " does 
she seem fond of her fether ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Grace. "Of course she is only 
two — a baby really — but they get on very well." 

"Does he want her to be extraordinary," said 
Captain Golightly — "learn metaphysics, and all that ?, 
Ugh ! " He had an idea that metaphysic had somey 
thing to do with medicine. 

" No," said Grace, " he only wants her to be\ 
healthy. Health with him means a whole system / 
of philosophy." ' 

" Poor little beggar ! " groaned the Captain ; " and 
won't you have a doctor's bill — that's all." 

"Clever men never have their children properly 
educated," said Lady Hemingway. " Grace will have 
to see that the child is brought up in a lady-like 
manner. Not that the bringing-up will matter much 
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one way or the other — since she's a girl. If her looks 
are all right, one needn't worry about anything else — 
except to see that her clothes suit her. But there's 
plenty of time for that. You can't do much with her 
till she's out. Of course, take care of her complexion 
and keep her back straight. That's quite enough to 
keep any mother occupied." 

" If I were only stronger ! " said Grace. She 
was always a little uneasy when interest in herself 
threatened to spread to her child. She had, perhaps, 
the irritating half-suspicion that the child repaid 
interest better — might eventually end even in getting 
it all. She had seen this very nearly happen in the 
case of her husband. She was fond of little Elizabeth, 
too ; she wanted her to be noticed : to have had a 
plain, stupid little girl whom nobody cared about — 
that would have been a thorn in the flesh, and a 
weariness ; and yet — and yet — well, it was hard to 
get reflected glory from one's own child. The whole 
principle was wrong. 

■ " If I were only stronger ! " she repeated. George 
looked at her, and wondered why he had never 
remarked — before her marriage — rthe clear grey of 
her eyes, her well-proportioned form, and her restless, 
nervous mouth. Then he remembered how, for a 
long time, he had been gradually changing his opinion 
with regard to Grace — changing it so much, and so 
gradually, that to-day, when he found himself admiring 
her eyes and her figure, she seemed to possess all the 
novelty of a new acquaintance combined with the 
tried charm of the old. There is nothing more 
fascinating to a child than an old doll with a new 
head. The doll, in course of time, swells the dust- 
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heap, but the sentiment is everlasting. It is like the 
worm which never dies. It overwhelmed George 
now. He looked at Grace again, and something in 
her air— a resigned, gentle melancholy — made him 
fear she was not happy. He felt sorry for her, and 
angry with Godfrey, " He doesn't understand her," 
he thought. " He means well, but he is too much 
wrapt up in his work. She wants sympathy and 
tenderness, and he takes her to a concert. What a 
stick ! " The more he pondered it, the sadder he 
grew. " She is pining away under his neglect," he 
thought. 

" You wish you were stronger ! " said Lady 
Hemingway; "what is the matter with you? I 
wish I had a quarter of your health. Dr. Ives told 
me, the other day, he considered you quite the most 
robust woman he knows." 

" Ah, well," said Grace, " I'm only too glad to hear 
it, I'm sure — only doctors don't know everything." 
Soon after that she kissed her mother and her aunt, 
said good-bye, and left. George Golightly took her 
home J he said he wanted to see Godfrey. 

For a short time they walked in silence. It was 
Grace's suggestion that they should walkj she said 
she was fond of walking, but could very seldom find 
any one to walk with: Godfrey was a very early 
riser, and took his exercise before breakfast. Again 
she sighed, but added, " Dear Godfrey ! It is such 
happiness to see him so completely engrossed with 
his work." 

" You're so unselfish," said George, gruffly. 

" Oh no," said Gijace, " don't say that. When a 
woman marries a gifted man like Godfrey, one of her 
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first duties is surely self-efFacement. You see, I 
regard it as a duty — not a virtue at all. I won't say 
that I fully realized this when I married. In those 
days I was very unreasonable, and hoped to keep him 
entirely to myself. I wanted his ideas to be given to 
me first, and then — well, then I thought there would 
be plenty of crumbs for the public. Wasn't I selfish ? 
How could I have expected it? Of course, I soon 
saw how foolish I was. You know how silent he is 
— particularly about his writing — and then, when he 
has been working all day and is too tired to read, he 
likes to sit and think, or perhaps play with the child. 
If I only thought of myself, I might be tempted to 
wish he were a trifle more like other men, or one of 
those barristers who write a little. They are generally 
very agreeable, and just literary enough to be interesting. 
But I'm afi-aid all this sounds like grumbling-^whereas 
I have everything to be thankful for." 

" It seems to me you have a pretty dull time of it," 
said George. 

" Well," said Grace, " domg one's duty is not the 
liveliest thing in hfe. But it is strengthening — 
morally if not physically. It is always comforting 
to feel that one is trying to do right." 

"How much more noble women are than men," 
said George with enthusiasm, and thinking that a 
certain shade of brown looked awfully well with 
blonde hair, 

"I cannot agree with you there," said Gtace. 
"Women, I know, have often noble impulses, but 
they fail in acting up to them. Suppose we put it 
this way — that women want to be noble, and some 
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George reflected on the sweetness of fellow-feeling. 
*'I think Godfrey's a thorougHy good sort, you 
know," he said suddenly, as a sort of propitiation to 
his conscience for a lapse he was not quite able, or did 
not want to explain. 

" He has fine qualities," said Grace. And again 
they were both silent. 

Grace had no doubt married for what she considered 
affection. It was not very deep nor very strong, but 
it was essentially respectful. Perhaps, too, it was 
more than half gratitude. Provence was the first 
man who had ever taken any marked interest in her 
as an individual ; one or two had allowed her to play 
piano to their fiddle ; here and there one had sent her 
a book " with the author's compliments " ; dancing 
men, who dined at her mother's, usually asked her for a 
waltz and the Lancers — somewhere at the end of a 
programme j men who didn't dance talked to her on 
politics, the theatres, religion, and other grave matters, 
but not one of them had ever, like Godfrey, talked to 
her about Herself. Until she met him, she had bowed 
in humiliation and self-pity to her mother's dictum — 
" Grace was cut out to be a companion to an elderly 
lady, in exchange for a comfortable home — the sort or 
thing one reads in the Morning Post. She will never 
make a good marriage." He had given wings to a 
clay bird : as much gratitude as one could expect from 
clay, she gave in return. 

" Yes," she repeated, " Godfrey has fine qualities. 
But I wish — though, of course, no one is perfect — he 
would not give way to his moods. It is very difficult 
sometimes to please him. He doesn't find fault, you 
know i but just looks — well, that very trying look of 
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his. Not as if he thought himself better than other 
people — one could deal with an expression like that — 
but as though he felt grieved that other people were 
not better themselves. Do you understand ? And 
can you imagine anything more irritating ? " 

" He was always like that," said George. " It's a 
manner that gives a lot of offence." 

" Naturally it does," said Grace, " and yet I can't 
break him of it 3 in feet, I can't explain it to him. 
We are nearly home now," she went on. "It has 
been such a help to me, to be able to talk to you like 
this. I am so much alone with my own thoughts. I 
think it must be good for me to speak out sometimes." 

" How is it we saw so little of each other — before 
you married ? " said George. " I feel as though I had 
missed something." 

Grace blushed, and stumbled a little as she walked. 

" Take care," he said, and caught hold of her arm. 

" Thank you," said Grace. " I think I trod on a 
piece of coal." 

"These ruffians are not careful enough," said 
George, savagely. "What a ridiculous idea it is to 
pour coal through a hole in the pavement." And 
then they both laughed a little uneasily. 

As they reached the house, they saw Godfrey stand- 
ing on the doorstep. George turned red, and felt 
guilty. He did not accept Godfrey's warm invitation 
to stay for dinner. 

Provence was cat'rying an immense bunch of daffo- 
dils in his hand, which he held towards his wife after 
Golightly had left them. 

" You see, Grace," he said, " I have not forgotten, 
after all." 
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Grace had no eye for the flowers ; she saw only the 
amused grin on the face of a passing butcher-boy. 

"My dear Godfrey," she said, "thanks awfully. 
But why didn't you have them sent up from the 
shop? It looks so odd to carry them through the 
streets — such a large bunch, too." 

She gave them to the housemaid when she got into 
the house, and told her to " arrange " them for the 
dinner-table. Godfrey went into his study, and re- 
membered miserably how "he had once given Cynthia 
a field-poppy, and she had kissed it. Although he 
persuaded himself that she had probably thrown it 
into a ditch when his back was turned, he sighed. 
Why was transcendent virtue so much less charming 
in its methods than mere worldliness ? It was small 
consolation to think that most men had wondered the 
same thing since the Fall of Adam ; nor did it occur 
to him that the fault did not rest with virtue, but with 
what man is too apt to mistake for it. 



II. 

Number one hundred and two, Curzon Street, May- 
fair, was a house of mourning. That is to say, th6 
blinds were pulled down and the servants crept about 
in new black dresses. In a small, brightly-furnished 
room at the back of the mansion the blinds were up, 
and the sun poured in on two ladies, one of whom 
was draped in crape and wore white muslin cufFs, as 
became the chief mourner. She was a little pale, a 
little subdued in her expression, extremely handsome. 
Her companion looked calm and dispassionate, slightly 
interested perhaps in a Court Gazette she was studying. 

" For goodness' sake, Agatha, say something," said 
Cynthia, at last. 

" Shall I read you this, dear ? Can you bear it ? " 
said Agatha. And then she proceeded to read aloud 
the following : — 

" ' The funeral of the late Sir Edward Cargill, Bart., 

of Northwold Hall, shire, and 102, Curzon Street, 

Mayfeir, was largely attended by the deceased's many 
relatives and friends. The Marquis of Saltford, Lord 
Charles Friern, the Right Honourable Reginald 
Newbury, M.P., the Earl of Drumdrosset, and Lord 
Whetstone, who were unavoidably absent, sent their 
carriages. The service was most impressively con- 
ducted by the Very Rev. the Dean of Mudborough, 
who more than once was visibly affected. The floral 
tributes were numerous and costly. The costume 
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worn on this melancholy occasion by Lady Cargill was 
composed of rich Indian cachemire and crepe, a most 
tasteful , and appropriate confection from the atelier of 
Madame Adeline, 999, New Bond Street.' " 

" That is too horrible," said Cynthia. " For once 
I did manage to rise above my dress. To have such 
things written about one is degrading. I won't stand it." 

"You must think how much good it will do 
Madame Adeline," said Agatha, smoothly. " One 
ought not to be selfish in such matters." 

" I am tired of living. Everything I touch turns 
to mud." 

" Poor dear ! I suppose you will go abroad. There 
is really nothing else for you to do. May is such an 
awkward month for a death — ^just at the beginning of 
the season." 

" I shall remain where I am," said Cynthia. " Why 
should I run away ? " 

"You will stay in town ! That is so like you, 
dear. You always want to do the most improper 
thing you can think of. Surely you must see that you 
cannot remain here — and be even a little bit cheerful. 
People would talk. Whereas abroad, so long as you 
wear mourning, you can do anything." 

" I shall not leave London," said Cynthia, firmly. 
" I have talked it over with Aunt Theodosia. She is 
coming to stop with me j and I shall take up some 
kind of study, and — and try to be a little more 
serious." 

She began her speech defiantly enough, but towards 
the end her voice grew feint. 

The spark of amusement in Agatha's eyes seemed 
struck out of flint stones. 
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" I can be serious," said Cynthia. 

" I don't think it would suit you if you were," said 
her sister. 

The desire to please, combined with a painful sensi- 
tiveness to anything approaching ridicule, from no 
matter how contemptible a critic, was the essential 
weakness in Cynthia's character. She had enough 
sense to be conscious of this, and the knowledge was 
gall and wormwood ; for she liked to think herself 
proud and independent, with a mind above other 
people's opinions. But, as she told Lady Theodosia, 
in one of her rare bursts of confidence, " What is the 
use of despising their opinions when I am at the mercy 
of their giggles ? " That morning Agatha's cold smile 
was almost more than she could bear. She was on the 
point of promising to go abroad, the next day if need 
be, when another powerful weakness — namely, obsti- 
nacy — came to the rescue. She got up and put on her 
bonnet. 

" Where are you going ? " said Agatha. 

" I am going to the British Museum," said Cynthia, 
flushing a little. " I am not likely to meet any one I 
know there, and this veil is thick. I can't sit here all 
day." 

"You had much better lie down and have some 
beef-tea," said Agatha. "But of course if you insist 
upon going, and don't feel yourself that it's the most 
extraordinary, unheard-of thing to do, in the circum- 
stances, it isn't for me to interfere." 

" I wish you wouldn't look meek, Agatha, when you 
know you want to be disagreeable." 

The sorrowful reproach on Agatha's countenance — 
which meant plainly that, although Cynthia might 
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forget herself, she (Agatha) could only offer her other 
cheek to be smitten — filled her sister with remorse, 

" Would you like that hat-pin ? " she said. 

Agatha looked at the ornament, saw that it had 
pearls on it, and swallowed her indignation with a 
smile. 

" Are you sure you don't want it yourself, dear ? " 

So peace was restored. 

Apart from the fact that her husband had been 
dead little more than a fortnight, and conventionality 
demanded that she should retire more or less from 
the public view for the present, or, as Agatha sug- 
gested, go abroad, Cynthia's visit to the Museum did 
not fill Lady Theodosia, nor the Dowager Lady 
Cargill, with any great surprise. Cynthia went to the 
Museum frequently ; so frequently, in feet, that Lady 
Cargill — prepared for the heathenish always in the case 
of her daughter-in-law — almost feared that she went 
there for the purpose of worshipping the Pagan gods. 
Lady Theodosia simply explained it as a "fancy." 
Agatha called it affectation. Cynthia, herself, said it 
was a rest. 

If they had seen her that particular morning, wan- 
dering through the long galleries like some uneasy 
spirit, they would have thought that her idea of rest 
was somewhat inadequate. Her unusual height and 
grace, her deep mourning, and what her maid called 
" her way of putting on her clothes," attracted con- 
siderable attention from the intelligent public, who 
were scattered in thin groups through the various 
rooms. One man, who happened to be entering as 
she crossed the front hall, felt his heart leap at the 
sight of her. Then she turned her head in his direc- 
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tion. She stopped short, caught her breath, and cried 
" Godfrey ! " By the time he reached her she had 
regained her self-command. " What a mercy it is," 
she said, "that people are eating their luncheon ! 
They would have stared. But- — you surprised me." 

When a man loses his head it generally takes him 
some time to find it again. He feels as though he 
has to recognize it among a lot of other lost heads j 
for the moment he is not at all certain which is the 
right one — his own. Woman, more dexterous, catches 
it on the rebound. 

" I too was surprised," said Godfrey. For the rest 
he could only remember that he had not seen her for 
more than three years : that she was the same Cyn- 
thia, that he was the same Provence : that they could 
no longer be the same to each other. 

" I just came here for a change — I often do," said 
Cynthia. " I am not studying anything or going in 
for anything," she hastened to explain. " I suppose 
it's a fad." 

" Have you seen the new mummy ? " said Godfrey. 

Cynthia laughed softly. " On the stage," she 
said, "we should have slow music for this situation, 
and then we should say appropriate things. What 
a help slow music would be in real life ! But, since 
we have not got it, let us hunt for the mummy." 
So they started blindly down the gallery nearest 
them. 

" I read the notice in The Times" said Godfrey. 
" I am sorry." 

Cynthia reproached herself for having forgotten — ^in 
the first joy of seeing Provence again — a grief which 
it was certainly her duty to remember. Before she 
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had married Edward she had something like affection 
for him : as her husband she had found him intoler- 
able ; when he was dead the old affection, half- 
pitying and protective, came back ; his faults, seen 
through the mist of a crape veil, seemed pathetic 
weaknesses calling for compassion rather than blame : 
his virtues could be counted. There were tears in 
her eyes when she answered Provence. "I cannot 
tell you all about that yet," she said. "It was 
terrible that he should die. He liked to live. Life 
was never dull to him : he thought it jolly, never 
anything else — only jolly. You won't think that's 
an absurd way for me to put it — you will under- 
stand. He, who thought this, is dead, whilst 

others " She paused. She was not sure that 

life seemed so utterly worthless to her at that moment 
as it had— say, before she left Curzon Street for the 
Museum. 

" You have changed a little since I last saw you," 
she said, abruptly. She did not like to add that he 
looked many years older. " Do you like success better 
than you thought you would ? " 

" I must have changed more than a little, to have 
you ask that," he answered. " Is conceit the usual 
accompaniment of wrinkles ? " 

" I did not say you were wrinkled," said Cynthia. 
" If you fly at me like that, for nothing, I shall soon 
know that you have not changed at all." 

" Cynthia ! " 

" Yes, I mean it. And I think it would be a pity 
to quarrel, just yet, because there are a lot of things 
we might like to tell each other. Or — " then she 
stopped quite still and looked at him swiftly and 
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coldly ; he knew the glance well — " perhaps you 
would rather not talk to me at all and I am taking 
too much for granted." 

For answer he also gave a look which she, too, 
apparently knew well. Words would have been poor 
in comparison. 

" Oh, my dearest ! " she said, " why did you not 
write to me, that time ? We have lost three years." 
For once in her life she spoke to him from her heart, 
and he caught a glimpse of the real woman. - As an 
actress she was dangerously good : her art was more 
convincing than the average woman's nature : now 
she was natural it seemed to Provence, in comparison, 
as though a queen had been playing beggar-maid. 
But, as a man may wake from rosy dreams to find 
himself staring at a mud wall, she threw on her rags 
again before he could answer. 

" I am getting sentimental," she said, hurriedly ; 
" when I'm sentimental I'm tedious. You do the 
talking now. You haven't told me . . . Oh, God- 
frey, I've just remembered ! — you've got a wife." 

He had never been more conscious, more com- 
pletely, hopelessly conscious of this fact, almost to the 
exclusion of all other facts, in his life. He saw that if 
farcical comedy became personal it might cease to be 
amusing. 

« Yes," he said, « there is Grace." 

" Is that her name ? I don't dislike it. It sounds 
like the good heroine in a novel — the patient, for- 
giving one who has a sweet expression. Is that being 
rude } " 

" She isn't a woman you can sum up in ^ phrase. 
She has a great deal of quiet reserved force, and she 
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doesn't get to one point and stick there. She de- 
velopes. I have the highest possible regard for her," 
he added j with an absence, however, of spontaneity. 
« Oh! "said Cynthia, 

" She had everything against her, as a girl," he went 
on ; " her mother was a very worldly woman and she 
lived in a worldly set. Yet with it all Grace managed 
to assert her own individuality and keep her interests 
centred in better things." 

"I see," said Cynthia. "What were the better 
things ? " 

" Oh, well, I couldn't catalogue them. I gathered 
from what she said that the life she was leading did 
not satisfy her, and — that — ^well, with — with ditterent 
surroundings and with people — or even one person — 
who could understand her, she might realize her 
better self. It was stunted, you know, situated as 
she was." 

"Yes, I know," said Cynthia. 

"That's really all," he said. "She didn't mind 
marrying me, and I thought, as I could never be happy 
myself, I might at least try to make some one else less 
miserable." 

" Is she pretty ? " said Cynthia, at once. 

" She has charm, but she is not a beautiful woman 
— that is, as I understand beauty. But then, beauty 
is not everything." 

" Oh no, it isn't everything, only — it's rather nice 
to have about." 

" I think," he said, " we ought to go up these stairs 
— if we want to find the mummy." 

" I am not particularly anxious to see the mummy," 
said she } " are you ? " 
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" Oh, Cynthia, you are just the same." 

"You can't see very much through this thick 
veil." 

" I was not thinking of your face." 

" Oh ! . . . Have I grown dreadfully plain ? " 
She seized this opportunity to lift her veil up. 

" No, you haven't," he said. 

" I wish I were different," she sighed. " I should 
probably be better looking if my mind were nicer. I 
really do want to be more useful — I have got money 
now. Don't you think I might take an interest in 
hospitals and things ? " 

" By all means. I should send one of them a big 
cheque or found a Cargill Ward. The Cargill Ward, 
I think, might sound better, and really would not be 
any more trouble. I don't know, however, whether 
it would alter the shape of your nose or change the 
colour of your hair." 

" You needn't be so brutal. You always make the 
worst of me." 

" I wish I could think that I did. It is so dis- 
heartening to see a woman with any amount of 
honesty about her wilfully and deliberately contorting 
it all into something very different." 

" Love me for my faults and not my virtues, dearest, 
and then I shall never disappoint you. I can always 
live up to them" Again that tantalizing glimpse of 
the real Cynthia. Not to defy the codes of polite 
society, not to kiss her at once, not to forget mummies 
and Grace — for at least one moment — required some 
self-restraint. Let any man imagine himself similarly 
situated. Godfrey dared not trust his tongue. So he 
said nothing. 
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Cynthia continued : " Of course, I can't change 
myself and not love you, just because you are married. 
There is no etiquette about loving. I shall always 
love you — always — always. I would tell your wife so." 
This idea seemed to please her. " I should be proud 
to tell her ; but perhaps she wouldn't like it. It's a 
very strange thing, but although a woman may love a 
man herself, she can rarely forgive another woman for 
loving him." 

" That wouldn't apply to Grace," he said, quickly ; 
" love was a question we never raised." 

" Then she doesn't love you ? " said Cynthia. 

" Certainly not." 

" Then she ought. I've no patience with her." 

"But I don't love her" said Provence j " have you 
no patience with me ? " 

" That's quite a different thing. She probably isn't 
lovable. ... I don't thmk I like Grace very much." 

"You're both so utterly unlike. You wouldn't 
understand each other." 

" I think we should understand each other well 
enough — if it comes to that. I'm sure I don't want 
to say uncharitable things, but it certainly wasn't 
nice of her to marry you when she didn't love you. 
I can't forgive that." 

" But, Cynthia " He did not like to remind 

her of her own marriage. She saw, however, what 
was in his mind. 

" There is no comparison between her case and 
mine," she said. " / was in a temper. You had 
certainly tried me very much. You know, Godfrey, 
you can be very trying indeed when you like." 

" Trying ! That is one of Grace's words." 
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" Is it ? I will never use it again. . . . And what 
does she mean by calling you trying — you, of all men 
in the world ? Trying, indeed ! She must be very 
bad-tempered and — how dare she say such a thing ? " 

" She is not at all bad-tempered — on the contrary, 
she is considered extremely amiable. I think she is, 
myself." 

" Who couldn't be — with you ? She can't help 
herself." 

" But you were just saying how I once put you 
in a temper." 

Cynthia's eyes darkened with reproach. 

" I loved you. That made it another matter — and 
besides, it was all my fault. There ! Have I not 
suffered enough for it ? " 

" Has no one else suffered ? " 

" Well, yes," said Cynthia. " I dare say poor 
Edward had rather a life of it." 

He had no answer for that. 

" Did you ever wonder what we should say to each 
other, if we met again ? " said Cynthia. " I have, 
often. I used to think I should say, 'How do you 
do, Mr. Provence ? How is your wife, and the baby ? 
Isn't it a curious day ? ' and, then I thought we should 
shake hands very stiffly, and perhaps you might intro- 
duce me to your wife and — and — " 

"And what?" 

"And that I should hate her with all my might, 
and go home and say what a hideous gown she had on 
and — howl. It only shows that things never happen 
the way you think they will. To begin with, I 
knew, the moment I saw you, that it would be quite, 
quite impossible to call you Mr. Provence. Then 

8 
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I knew that if your wife had been with you I would 
not have spoken to you for five kingdoms, and then, 
I felt all over that in spite of the three years and 
Grace and Edward, after all, we still loved each other 
just as much, perhaps more, than we ever did — and — 
and it only proves that love is immortal, and tempers 
and things and whole centuries have nothing whatever 
to do with it. I know now that, even if we should 
never see each other again, it will be the same 
always," 

"But I shall see you again," said Godfrey, who did 
not care for the " if." 

" Will you come to Curzon Street — not to-morrow 
perhaps, but the next day — about four? Aunt 
Theodosia is with me, and I shall make her stay 
a long time. Agatha and Lady Cargill go back to 
Speenham this evening. Agatha came up for the 
funeral — and her summer clothes." 

" So Agatha is not married ? " 

"She is waiting for Sir Galahad. I think she 
deserves him ; but — if he does come — I dare say she 
will wonder whether he deserves her. ... I suppose 
I ought to go home now. I don't want to go." 

" I suppose you must," said Godfrey, just beginning 
to realize with despair that they would have to grow 
accustomed to partings. 

" You will come the day after to-morrow ? " 

" I will come," he said. 

She did not shake hands with him when they 
parted, but pinched his coat-sleeve. When she got 
into her hansom she kissed the fingers which had 
touched him. "Good-bye," she said, and drove off. 

Although his regard for Grace was still the highest 
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possible, he did not think it a pity that Cynthia wa« 
so extremely unlike her. 

Lady Theodosia was very much struck by her 
niece's altered appearance at dinner that evening. 
Her cheeks v/ere red, and her eyes seemed lit by 
a hundred fires, and all of them blazing. Following 
^her invariable policy, Lady Theodosia asked no 
questions, but talked soberly and appropriately of 
solicitors, travelling-bags, and quinine. Her discre- 
tion, however, was not rewarded until she announced 
her intention, after a very slow evening, of going to 
bed. 

" Don't go yet," said Cynthia. " I've got some- 
thing to tell you." 

"I know," said Lady Theodosia, "you've seen 
him." 

" How did you guess ? " 

" You look as though you had," said her aunt, drily. 

" He is just the same," said Cynthia ; " there is no 
one like him." 

"My dear ! Surely his wife isn't dead." 

" Don't speak of her, she's detestable." 

"Wives always are detestable," murmured Lady 
Theodosia. " ' Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's 
wife, he would have written sonnets all his lifef- 
Byron said that, and he was a married man. But 
wives and cats have nine lives." 

" I don't want anything to happen to the creature," 
said Cynthia. "I only want to ignore her. Oh, 
what a mistake — what a fatal mistake he made when 
he married, and what a designing thing she must have 
been ! " 

« EHd he say so ? " 
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" Of course not — as if he would ! You know he 
didn't. No, he said she hated the world and wanted 
better things, which he couldn't catalogue, and was 
extremely amiable and developed ; and she has charm, 
and he has the highest possible regard for her. Isn't 
that quite enough to show that she must be horrid ? 
He will be certain to find her out sooner or later, 
that's one comfort. I don't believe in these women 
who revere their husbands, and these husbands who 
regard their wives — that is to say if their reverence 
and regard are worth having. If a man and a woman 
are constantly together, they must either dislike each 
other frankly or like each other frankly, without any 
beating about the bush with respect and the rest 
of it : that's common sense, and if they don't, one's 
deceitful and the other — " 

" Is a fool ? " said Lady Theodosia. 

" No — an angel." 

" Are more men than women angels ? " 

" All the angels we know anything about are men," 
said Cynthia. " Godfrey is coming to see me the day 
after to-morrow," she added, presently. 

" There will be trouble," said Lady Theodosia, 
shaking her head. " Be advised by me — don't see 
him again. This is infatuation — the most dangerous 
disease in the world." 

" Disease ! " said Cynthia. " Infatuation may be 
disease^ove is life." 

" Lady Theodosia turned even pale. " I never 
heard anything like it," she said. " Who would have 
guessed you had it in you ? Can't you see that you're 
talking in a highly disgraceful manner ? It's positively 
indecent. Edward not cold in his grave, and Provence 
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with a wife ! I see nothing in the future but the 
Divorce Court." 

" Is that the trouble you mean ? " .said Cynthia. 
" Do you suppose for one moment that love like ours 
talces people to the Divorce Court ? How little you 
must know about it ! " 

"It is so easy to talk like that at the beginning. 
Human nature is human nature." 

" But human nature isn't love," said Cynthia. 

Lady Theodosia shifted her ground. "But the 
look of the thing — how will it look ? He will be 
coming here continually, and people will talk ; perhaps 
his wife will hear of it. You may put it any way 
you like, the outlook is unpleasant." 

" He is not the kind of man people could say 
things about. You have only to look in his face to 
see that." 

"We are not all Cynthias in love. Besides, 
physiognomy doesn't go for much in a scandal. I 
will admit that I think he could be 'trusted. So far 
as evil — of one sort — goes, I don't really fear for 
either of you much. The Drumdrosset women, with 
all their faults, have no mud on their petticoats. 
What I am trying to urge upon you is this — that 
whenever there is a wife or a husband to be ignored, 
there is mischief." 

" If that lis all, I won't ignore her. I will go and 
see her and say, ' Madam, I love the very ground under 
your husband's feet ! ' What could she do ? " 

" First, she would think you mad j then, that in 
any circumstances you would be a very dangerous 
acquaintance for her husband. Heaven only knows 
what she would do." 
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" I suppose yqu are right. Only very dangerous 
people tell the truth about themselves : the wise try 
to tell it about other people; the discreet avoid it 
altogether." 

" It is useless to talk reason to you in your present 
mood. At the same time I don't see how you can 
expect me to take you seriously. Here is a man you 
have not seen for three years j when you last saw him 
you jilted him — " 

" I did not see him, I wrote ; if I had seen him it 
would never have happened." 

" I can't go into all that ; at all events, he was 
jilted. Now you see him again, and come home and 
tell me that you love the ground under his feet. If 
I were asked the reason, I should say^-" 

« Well ? What would you say ? " 

"I should say it was simply because he is out of 
your reach — or ought to be." 

" He was mine first — he is still mine. He does 
not love the other woman." 

"My dear Cynthia, you forget. You are the 
other woman — she is his wife." 

"I don't believe that God thinks she is his 
wife!" 

" People are so fond of quoting God, when the Law 
is inconvenient ! And when God is inconvenient, 
they quote the Law." 

" There is no law, either of God or man, to forbid 
my loving Godfrey. You may cut oiF your hand or 
pluck out your eye : but love is the very soul of you 
— you can't touch it." 

" Dear ! dear ! " said Lady Theodosia j " if 
women once begin to talk about their souls they're 
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done for. I must say I always thought there was 
none of that nonsense about you." 

" I never thought so either," said Cynthia ; " that's 
the delightful part of it all. You know the story of 
the Sleeping Princess." 

" If I remember the story," said Lady Theodosia, 
" for one Princess asleep there was a palace full of 
snoring bores. And that just illustrates what I'm 
driving at. It is only now and then that a woman 
has a soul, and she generally happens in poetry and is 
always improper. Look at Haidee." 

" You make Don yuan your gospel ! How could 
a creature with any self-respect— quite apart from 
a soul — care for a Don Juan ? " 

" My dear Cynthia, it does not matter in the least 
what a man is — everything depends on what a woman 
thinks him to be." 

" I am not mistaken in Godfrey," said Cynthia, 
quickly. 

"Did I say you were? I should say he was far 
more likely to be mistaken in you." 

"Don't you think there is anything decent about 
me ? " said Cynthia, passionately. " Is he the one 
human being in the world who has faith in me ? " 

" And you jilted him ! " said Lady Theodosia. 

" I did — I did. And to think that in spite of that, 
he can still call me honest — do you suppose that 
makes me care for him less ? If I am worthless — 
if you are all right and he is all wrong — what then ? 
Shall I not love him better for the mistake ? After 
all, my love is real enough : there is no mistake about 
that." 

" You have been a long time finding it out." 
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" You mean it has stood the test of time." 

" Ah ! You see, you didn't marry Godfrey." 

" How can I expect you to understand my 
feelings ? " 

" I understand too well, and fear." 

" Fear ! " said Cynthia, scornfully. " What is fear ? 
Fear is for cowards." 

" And for lookers on," said Lady Theodosia. 

" If people talked, what could they say ? " said 
Cynthia, after a very long silence. " Surely he can 
call here sometimes. There is no harm in that." 

"It isn't as though you were his wife's most 
intimate friend," said Lady Theodosia. 

" What vile minds people must have ! Let them 
say what they like about me." 

" May they say what they like about him ? Do 
you want to see him pointed at ? I dare say you are 
right and they won't be able to say much — but it will 
be enough. You must remember he is a well-known 
man. Any little bit of gossip about literary people 
and artists and all that set is always pounced on and 
exaggerated. It makes them more interesting, in a 
low sense. You may tell me that love is stronger 
than death — than destruction — than the world. You 
will soon see that it is not stronger than scandal. 
Your love will bring him nothing but evil. You 
will be his stumbling-block." 

" If I thought that, I would kill myself," said 
Cynthia. 

Lady Theodosia waved her hand impatiently. " I 
thought you prided yourself on your courage. Meet 
your folly and conquer it. You will tell me that 
Godfrey is a man not easily influenced j that he of 
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his own free will loved you, and always will love you ; 
that he never has loved and never will love any one 
else. I grant all that. But all men are very much 
what women make them: their wills may be iron, 
but women don't attack them through their wills. 
They throw spells over their judgment. Sometimes 
the spell works for good — more often for evil; for 
women as a rule are meaner than men — though men 
are mean enough. Heaven knows." 

"Do you think that my influence over Godfrey 
would be mean ? " said Cynthia. 

" No," said her aunt, speaking more gently, *' if you 
were his wife it would only be for good. I used not 
to think so — now I feel sure of it. But as you are 
not his wife, your influence is only — can only be — 
dangerous. I don't pretend to be a good woman : 
you are much better, much stronger than I am really, 
and I want you to be always better. I — once — had 
an influence ; I did not use it well. When I 
thought I was most proving my love, I was most 
(thinking of myself." 

Cynthia coloured painfully and began to tremble. 

" Sometimes," said Lady Theodosia, " a woman can 
best show her love for a man by leaving him. In 
some cases it is the only thing she can do. Be 
brave, Cynthia." 

" I will do what is best for him," said Cynthia. 
"As for me — without him there can be no best." 
Again there was a long silence. "I am asking so 
little," said Cynthia, at last, " so very little. Only 
to see him sometimes. It isn't much." 

"Each time you see him it will be harder to say 
good-bye. Remember that." 
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"I am used to hard things. Have I not suffered 
enough these three long years — without him? And 
all that time I have never even mentioned his name : 
I have only thought of him — thought of him alvi^ays." 

"I am not asking you to forget him. But it is 
your duty to help him to forget you. Any v/oman 
can give up the wrorld for a man — that is easy enough. 
When it comes to giving him up, for his own sake, it 
is another matter. If a woman can do that, it should 
atone for many sins." 

Cynthia drew a long breath which sounded rather 
like a sob ; then she went up to her bedroom. She 
came down half an hour later with a letter in her 
hand. Lady Theodosia saw that it was addressed to 
Godfrey. Cynthia posted it herself, as she had posted 
another letter nearly four years before. When she 
returned from the post it seemed as though she had 
lost her beauty. She was like one changed to stone. 

" I have done it," she said to her aunt ; " he will 
hate me when he reads it. When do you think I 
shall be able to cry ? " 

" I have not cried for twenty years," said Lady 
Theodosia — at which they both laughed. And yet 
it is said that women have no sense of humoiiir. 



III. 

George Golightly was a barrister, of the kind 
known as rising. He was considered extremely safe 
for a safe case ; to employ him for the defence meant 
professionally and to those who knew, that if one had 
fallen there was very little to prove it. To employ 
him for the prosecution meant that one was in posses- 
sion of strong evidence, perhaps injured, not impossibly 
respectable. He worked hard and regularly : he 
made a good income : he dined with his banker — 
when he had no better engagement : the Lord Chief 
Justice called him Golightly : the wives of the 
Queen's Counsels gave him at least a fortnight's 
notice when they asked him to dinner. In Lady 
Hemingway's phrase — he held a position. To be 
rising is in many respects more agreeable than to have 
risen. In one case it is all looking forward, in the 
other it is all looking back — and looking back is not 
the joyfullest work in the world. Lot's wife was an 
allegory. George, therefore, was happy as mortals 
go. One morning, however, he awoke and was not 
happy — on the contrary, feverish, worried, and with 
no head for business. He had been dreaming of his 
cousin's wife. He tried to eat — ^he tried to read : he 
thanked God — being orthodox — that it was Sunday 
and he could be stupid without causing comment. 
He started for a walk and found himself making 
towards Bloomsbury : he turned back when he was in 

IC7 
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sight of Montague Street and Grace's window and 
walked back almost as far as Regent Circus. Then 
he hailed a hansom and went to Montague Street 
again. This time he went into the house. 

Grace was at the piano when he was shown into 
the drawing-room. 

" Grodfrey is out," she said, and blushed a little. 

" If he won't be long I can wait," said George ; 
"but don't stop playing on my account, unless you 
are tired. I have had rather a bad night. Some 
music is just what J want." 

" I did not sleep very well either," said Grace. " I 
suppose it's the weather — the sudden change." 

"I dare say it is," said George, but they each 
avoided the other's eyes. 

" What shall I play ? " said Grace, hurriedly. 

He began to turn over the loose music by her side. 
" What is this ? " he said. " Gounod and Shelley. 
* The fountains mingle with the river^ I should like 
that." 

" I will sing it," said Grace. She had a clear, 
rather melodious voice, and it had been well-trained. 
On that particular day she sang even better than 
usual, and managed to throw something which passed 
for passion into the song. But the song itself easily 
passes for passion, on paper. 

When she had finished, George cast about him for 
something to say. " That is Art," he got out at last, 
" the real thing. Thank you." 

"It is a man's song really," said Grace. 

« Why ? " 

" Well, I think a man ought to sing it. Of course 
it is a man speaking, A woman wouldn't make love 
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quite-^uite that way. She wouldn't like to. You 
see it is rather — you know — rather — " 

" Oh, yes, of course, it is rather — " 

" It is very like Shelley, in fact." 

" One can't help thinking," said George, after 
another long pause, "that Shelley knew what he 
was writing about. It's awfully true, what he 
says." 

" Is it ? " said Grace, playing Gounod's accom- 
paniment very softly to fill the gaps in the conversa- 
tion. 

« Well, isn't it ? " 

" I don't know. It doesn't sound much like 
Godfrey, for instance." 

" Oh ! . , . Godfrey. Poor dear old Godfrey — 
hardly ! He's an awfully good sort, but really — you 
know — he's got no more poetry about him than — 
than a whale." 

" You shall not make me laugh ! " and then she 
began a series of rather musical giggles. George 
noticed that she had a dimple in her cheek. 

" You must admit it's the truth," he said j " he is 
a stick, isn't he ? Bless him ! " 

" How can you ? He's a kind, excellent husband 
— mama says so." At this she laughed till the tears 
came. A cold-blooded observer would have said she 
was inclined to be hysterical. 

" I like to see a man with some passion about him," 
said George. 

" What is passion, really ? " said Grace. " I 
always associate it with bad temper." Her expression 
was that of a miW-eyed saint — in a glass window. 
Saints in real life are made of sterner stuff. 
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" Passion is — is Shelley and that sort of thing," said 
George, largely. 

" I see. That explains what mama meant once 
when she told me never to mention it. She said it 
was a man's expression : that ladies never spoke of it. 
I was very young and inexperienced at the time, and 
I didn't understand her. But I don't think that girls 
ought to read poetry. It only fills their heads with 
ideas, and perhaps hopes, which can never be realized. 
Mama was right." 

" Why do you say ' never realized ' so sadly ? " 

" Was I sad ? " 

"Very." 

She played a wrong note. "One cannot help 
thinking," she said. 

" Thinking what, Grace ? " 

" Of things," she said. 

" I, too, think of things," he said, eagerly. " I 
think how different they might have been." 

" It is too late now," she murmured, " we mustn't." 

"I suppose we mustn't." 

" We ought not," said Grace, severely. 

" Thoughts will come," said George ; " they're the 
very devil for coming." 

" We won't talk about it," said Grace. 

" I'm not sure that it isn't better to face facts and 
thresh them out," said George, who was pacing the 
floor. 

"It requires so much courage, and I dare not." 
George knelt by her side and took both her hands. 
" You dare not ? Then, Grace, you do — " 

" Yes, I do — " Her face was so near and so pink 
he thought it was folly not to kiss her. 
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" That was wrong," said Grace j " there is Godfrey 
and little Elizabeth — " 

" Where ? " said George, springing to his feet. 

" — to be considered," said Grace. 

"Confound little Elizabeth ! " 

" How can you ? And I'm her mother." 

"But Godfrey is her father," said George. "I 
have to take that into account. Why on earth did 
you marry him ? " 

" Don't be cruel to me, George. I — I didn't know 
any better." George could not help thinking how 
very unpleasant she would seem, if he didn't happen 
to be in love with her. As it was, an indefinable fear 
began to creep over him. He wished he had never 
seen her ; and kissed her again. This reassured him 
to a certain extent. It was absurd to be afraid of a 
woman he could kiss — ^and so easily. 

" I should never consider the child before you," said 
Grace — " you are first. I would not like to take her 
away from Godfrey ; he's so fond of her." 

" Take her away ! " stammered George ; " of course 
not." 

" You know I never did care for the world," con- 
tinued Grace, softly j " the world is nothing to me. 
I have often thought of this day ; I knew it would 
have to come sooner or later. But now it has come, 
you must give me time to think, before I decide on 
any definite step." 

" Of course," said George, feeling something like 
dislike for her. 

"I cannot endure my life as it is," she went on. 
" We could begin a new life — together in Italy." 

" Do you mean — we could run away ? " 
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She nodded her head. " There is nothing else to 
do." She was tired of Montague Street, tired of her 
child, tired of Godfrey, tired of herself — above all, 
tired of being poor. " There is nothing else to do," 
she repeated, " is there ? As you say, it is best to face 
facts. People would talk a little at first, no doubt, 
but they would soon get used to it. You see we 
can marry afterwards. That will make it all right." 

George could only think of himself as a rabbit 
caught in a trap. He had nibbled the lettuce, and 
now he felt the iron teeth. 

« We — -perhaps we ought not to forget — everybody, 
Godfrey and your mother — " 

" We must not judge them by our selves. They 
have not so much feeling as we have, you must re- 
member. Besides, Godfrey could get damages." 

George started as though he had been stung. 
" Damages ! Oh ! he would never get damages." 

" Husbands always do, dear," she said, sweetly. 
Then she pointed to the window. " See the rain ! " 
she cried. " It will not be like this in Italy." 

" Then she put one of her arms round his neck and 
leaned her head against his breast. She looked, some- 
how, simple enough and rather piteous. She was a 
little woman — he towered above her, and she had said 
that she loved him. He felt like a pillar of strength. 
Could he be harsh to a clinging, pathetic creature, 
with long eye-lashes ? He put aside any considera- 
tion as to his loving her, and resolved to make the 
best of it. 

" You will be kind to me, George," she whispered. 
"Remember that I am giving up everything for 
you ! " 
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He ordered champagne with his dinner that even- 
ing and drank far too much of it, hoping it would 
make him feel happy. He explained to the brother 
barrister who shared his chambers — an amiable man 
who knew any amount about Gregorian Music, and 
tippled — that it was the funeral banquet to his career. 

"My dear old chap," said his friend, "for God's 
sake, don't you take to the bottle as well. See what 
it has made of me." 

" There are worse things than the bottle," said 
George, wildly. 

" You don't mean to say it's a woman." 

The unhappy young man hung his head. 

" Shoot her ! " cried his friend j " shoot her ! A 
rope round your neck is a trifle compared to a 
woman, and hanging is quick." 

George hid his face in the sofa cushions and sobbed. 

"You've been drinking," said the friend, " and your 
nerves are queer. But shoot her ! She's carrion 
already." 



IV. 

" You wrote to me once before, Cynthia." 

" Why do you remind me of that ? It doesn't help 
us to-day. The truth of the matter is that there is 
really nothing trustworthy about me. I don't know 
my mind from one moment to the next. The one 
thing certain seems to be this — in some way or other 
I must find amusement." 

" Then when you spoke to me at the Museum as 
you did, it was for amusement ? " 

" Yes — if you like. I had been dull so long, and 
I couldn't resist the temptation. When I reached 
home I thought better of it, and I wrote as I did. In 
the circumstances I think that was rather decent — for 
me. I was afraid you might take me too seriously — 
again. An unnecessary fear, no doubt ; but give me 
the credit of trying to put things right. It is not 
often that I want to do even that." 

They were both in the drawing-room at Curzon- 
street. Cynthia was sitting in an armchair ; Provence 
was standing by the fireplace. He looked pale and 
careworn — Cynthia smiling and ironical. 

"I refuse to believe that letter. If you did not 
speak the truth at the Museum, the whole world is a 
lie." 

"No, Godfrey, not the whole world — only me. 
Besides, I never said I didn't like you : I couldn't say 
that. But there is a difFerence between liking and 

"4 
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loving. I can't love any one — I have tried. I have 
no love to give, and I am not worth loving. Believe 
me } do believe me." 

" Are you being fair to yourself — or me — novir ? " 

" Believe me ! " she repeated. 

" I believe in you alvirays," he said, quietly. " If 
faith could understand, it w^ouldn't be faith." 

" If I loved you, how much I would love you for 
saying that ! " She saw she had said too much 
and hastened to atone for it. " That really explains 
my feeling for you from the beginning. I always 
wanted to love you and — couldn't. That is why I 
think it will be so much happier^ for both of us, never 
to see each other again. Your life is full of many 
things — first of all, your work. Love that, it will 
repay you better than loving me. As for my life, 
that will pass pleasantly enough. I have got what 
I always wanted — money. I would have loved you, 
only I loved money more. It was my first love, and 
I have been feithfiil to it. That should be a redeem- 
ing quality, shouldn't it ? You can say I have been 
faithful to one love. That can't be said of every 
woman." She rose from her chair, and as she stood 
by him brushed a short golden hair from his coat- 
sleeve. She held it up to the light and it curled round 
her finger. 

"That belongs to your child," she said, "not to 
Grace. I call that a rather pretty omen." The 
clock struck seven. "In an hour's time," she said, 
" Aunt Theodosia and I shall be starting for Dover. 
Agatha was quite right. I shall find it gayer abroad. 
Good-bye, and — Godirey — believe me, but don't hate 
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And so they parted. 

When Lady Theodosia came in a few moments 
later, she found Cynthia standing cold and passive 
where Provence had left her — by the fireplace. As 
her aunt entered she looked at the clock. " I sup- 
pose," she said, " we ought to hurry, or we shall lose 
the train." 

Lady Theodosia's heart beat high with pride when 
she remembered that, after all, this self-control ran in 
the family. 

It was not until Provence had wandered blind and 
despairing through the streets for more than two 
hours that he remembered a note he had in his pocket 
from Golightly's tippling friend. This note had evi- 
dently been written under considerable agitation, and 
entreated him to call that day. Provence decided to 
forego the grim pleasure of brooding over his own 
misery, and drove to Golightly's chambers. 

The tippling friend, whose name was Collingwood, 
received him. 

" Thank God, you've come," he said. "I'm in a 
devil of a way. I want to talk to you about Golightly. 
He's in trouble. God knows what's up, but some- 
thing is going to happen. I feel it." 

" What is the trouble ? " said Provence. 

" The usual trouble," roared Collingwood j " Poti- 
phar's wife." 

" Are you quite sure you know what you're talking 
about ? " 

" I don't know who the woman is, but I know she's 
a bad one. When a man talks of ruining himself for 
a woman he can't conscientiously call an angel till he's 
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drunk two bottles of champagne, she must be awful — 
perfectly awful. But they're all awful — hell-cats 
every man-jack of 'em. He won't listen to me. He 
always says, ' You're a dear old sort, Collingwood, but 
you're drunk.' That's the worst of letting your 
friends know you've got a weakness — they despise you 
when you want to help them. But you can get at 
him — he's got respect for you. He hasn't any for 
me. 

" I can't do anything unless I have some facts to go 
on. You must see that yourself." 

" Facts ! Damn facts. I go by symptoms. I tell 
you the man is trying to drink himself into love — and 
he can't succeed. I've been trying to drink myself 
out of it for the last twenty years, and, take my word 
for it, Provence, it's a hopeless game in either case. 
I'm very fond of Golightly — he's been damned good 
to me. If he comes to grief, I shall lose my feith in 
human nature." He pushed the decanters towards 
Provence and poured out a glass of brandy for himself 
— which he swallowed, and again another — which he 
looked at. 

" Have you any suspicion — any idea who she is ? " 

" Not the faintest. He told me I should probably 
know quite soon enough. He said this much, that 
her husband was a brick. I consider that a bad sign 
— his calling the husband a brick. It's too unusual. 
It proves conclusively the Potiphar theory." 

" I will do what I can," said Provence, " but of 
course a matter of this kind wants very delicate 
handling. My wife has a great deal of tact, and he 
is very fond of her. I wonder if she could help 
us." 
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" Ah," said Collingwood, dropping his jaw, ^^you^ve 
got a wife ; I forgot that." 

" What do you mean ? " said Godfrey. 

" Nothing. But I always forget that fellows have 
got wives." 

"Yes, I will talk it over with her," continued 
Provence. "She will be able to give very good 
advice." 

" Women are so deep," said Collingwood. 

" My wife isn't deep," said Provence, getting rather 
angry ; " that is not a word I care for." 

" Look here," said Collingwood, " I like you — it's 
a funny thing to say, but I do. At one time I didn't. 
And let me tell you this — Golightly thinks a lot of 
you. Don't be hard on him, now he's in a scrape. 
He's weak, and that woman has a hold on him. But 
there's stuff in him yet." 

Provence wished him good-night and left him 
maundering in this strain over the brandy-decanter. 

When he reached home it was past eleven, but 
Grace was reading in the drawing-room. She was 
dressed in a lace tea-gown, and he thought she was 
looking even pretty: very innocent, too, and child- 
like. He was filled with remorse to think that the 
shadow of his lonely, monotonous life had fallen on so 
light and airy a being. 

" Were you sitting up for me, Grace ? " he said. 

She yawned. " I don't mind the sitting up." She 
did not think it necessary to add that George Golightly 
had been there the greater part of the evening. " I 
should like to be told, though," she went on, " when 
you intend to dine out." 

" I haven't dined at all," he said j " but I'm very 
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sorry if you delayed dinner for me. I have had one or 
two things to bother me to-day. I'm afraid George is 
in trouble. From all I hear from Collingwood, he has 
got into some entanglement with a married woman. 
Of course, I can be sure of one thing. Even if it 
comes to the worst, George would have to persuade 
himself that he was doing the right thing. He's rather 
easily led, but he would never act dishonourably \yith 
his eyes open. I would stake my life on that. I wish 
I could find out who the woman is. Things may not 
be so bad as they seem. Can you think of any 
one ? " 

Grace shook her head. " Don't worry about it," 
said Godfrey, kindly j " you look quite pale and upset 
already. I ought not to have told you when you were 
so tired." 

" I hate Collingwood," she said, faintly. " I don't 
believe one word he says." 

" But now I think of it, I have noticed a change 
in George lately myself," said Provence. " I can 
hardly explain it, but he seems different- He used to 
be very frank and boyish in his manner ; now he 
seems cold and reserved. Sometimes I have fancied 
he wanted to avoid me. . . . What a dull, sad busi- 
ness life is," he added, wearily ; " it is not until every- 
thing has gone wrong that we see how easily it might 
all have been right. And always ourselves to blame, 
never any one else — only ourselves." 

" / could be happy enough," said Grace, " if it 
wasn't for other people's interference ; " and she went 
upstairs to her bedroom. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and one — and still Godfrey 
sat thinking. At half-past one he was roused by a 
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furious knocking at the hall-door. When he opened 
it CoUingwGod rushed in, pale, stricken, and breath- 
less. 

" We are too late, Provence," he cried ; " I told 
you something would happen. He has shot himself. 
He is dead." 

They heard a woman's cry behind them. Grace 
had seen Collingwood drive up, and had crept to the 
top of the stairs to hear what was said. When the 
first shock of his news had passed she came slowly 
down the staircase, with one trembling hand on the 
railings, with the other clutching vainly at the wall. 

" Did he leave any letter behind him," she said 
when she finally reached the hall. 

" Not a line," said Collingwood. 

She burst into hysterical tears. " There is nothing 
to prove, then, that it wasn't an accident ? " 

" Nothing," said Collingwood, sternly. 

For the first time she turned towards Godfrey. 
" [t — is — too dreadful — to realize — all at once. I — 
n'^.ver had strong nerves." 

Collingwood left her sobbing on her husband's arm. 
But the tragedy was in -Provence's face, for although 
he held her he looked away. 
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" He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise. ... 

Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer." 

" Whatsoever he said, all men beleeved him that as he 
spake, so he thought, and whatsoever he did, that he did 
it with good intent. His manner was, never to wonder 
at anything ; never to be in haste, and yet never slow ; 
nor to be perplexed, or dejected, or at any time unseemely 
to laugh ; nor to be angry, or suspicious, but ever ready 
to doe good, and to forgive, and to speake truth : and all 
this, as one that seemed rather of himselfe to have been 
straight and right, than ever to have been rectified or re- 
dressed. . . ." 



ANY AUTHOR TO ANr READER. 

Reader. But where are the Unities ? 
Author. In life there are no Unities, but three Incom- 
prehensibles : Destiny, Man, and Woman. 



The Sinner s Comedy* 
I. 

When the ninth Lord Middlehurst lay on his death- 
bed, he called each of his three children to him in 
turn. The heir he bade do his duty, and remember 
that Feudalism under a just lord was the only -Ism 
for a loyal subject and a patriot. 

The second son he implored to give up smoking. 

The third child, who was his favourite and a girl, 
he looked at in silence for a long time. When he 
spoke, it was in a whisper too low to be heard by the 
others, who lingered in the room at a distance from 
the bedside. 

" Emily," he said, " all things in life are vanity — 
save one. That is Love. Find it. It is the philoso- 
pher's stone." 

He did not speak again till just before he died, 
when he kissed his wife's hand with singular tender- 
ness and called her " Elizabeth." She had been 
christened Augusta Frederica ; but then, as the 
doctors explained, dying men often make these 
mistakes. 

The effect produced on each of the three by the 
good nobleman's last injunctions was curious and 
significant. 

The heir, who would have been very strong-minded 
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had he been born a woman, had a soul above the 
management of a country estate. Although all his 
passions were extremely well-bred and gentlemanly, 
and had never given him one moment's anxiety from 
the hour of his birth, there was one — no less gentle- 
manly, however, than the others — which ruled him 
with something approaching despotism. This was 
Ambition. He longed to make a mark, or, to express 
it more vulgarly, cut a figure. Now, fortunately or 
unfortunately, the number of figures which can be cut 
in the world is practically unlimited ; the only diffi- 
culty is to cut precisely the kind of figure one would 
wish. But that merely illustrates the playfulness of 
the gods. The kind of figure Lord Middlehurst liked 
to imagine himself cutting was dignified, important, 
and frock-coated. That is to say, he was to be the 
man on all occasions to wear the Frock-coat and 
represent in one gracious person the literal and sym- 
bolic in Frock-coats throughout cultivated Europe. 

He scraped together all his available capital, raised 
his rents, and started a Daily Paper. 

The Honourable Robert Haviland, who was the 
second son, was noted for his serenity. When his 
brother was oppressed with gloom to think how few 
people he knew who were sufficiently moral to dine 
with, Robert reminded him that the most interesting 
sinners usually preferred a supper. His cheerfulness 
was indiminishable. He shaved regularly for the 
week following Lord Middlehm-st's death, gave his 
lounging-coat to an under-grobm, and began reading 
religious novels — in bed — as a first step tovrards 
reform. At the end of the tenth day he hinted 
to the coachman that a rat-hunt might be amusing. 
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Before a fortnight had passed, he was limiting himself 
to four pipes a day — ^with fluctuating success. " A 
fellow can't break oiF a habit all at once," he said ; 
" it would play the very devil with his nerves, to begin 
with ! " 

Emily, who was eighteen at the time of her father's 
death, married in the following year, at her mother's 
suggestion, a Mr. Francis Adolphus Prentice, of the 
firm of Prentice, Rawncliffe, Prentice and Company, 
bankers, a gentleman of middle age, for whom she 
cherished the highest respect and esteem. She had 
met him at six dinners, two tennis-parties, and a court 
ball. To a young girl marriage only means a trous- 
seau and a honeymoon ; the trousseau she can describe 
to a flounce : she imagines the honeymoon as a flirta- 
tion under the blessing of the Church. Emily, not 
unmindful of her future husband's brief but destroying 
small-talk, waived the idea of flirtation, and con- 
centrated her thoughts on the trousseau. Just six 
months after the wedding, the unfortunate gentleman 
died of an illness which began with a carbuncle and 
ended in complications. Emily was shocked at his 
death, and grieved because she could not grieve. He 
had been so very kind and so very stupid. She went 
in mournful weeds, and ordered orchids to be placed on 
his grave twice a week. Her mother suggested, " At 
all events, for the present." 

In stature Mrs. Prentice was rather above the 
average height. Her symmetry was modern : she 
was the Venus of the Luxembourg, not the goddess 
of Milo. Her hair, which was fine and abundant, 
was of that very light brown which usually accom- 
panies a sallow skin. Emily's complexion was like 
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porcelain, pink and transparent. Her eyes were blue ; 
they had the fire and brilliancy without the coldness of 
steel. Her nose and mouth were delicately formed; 
she had a little square chin, with a cleft which looked 
like a dimple. All her features suggested decision and 
force : that the decision would be shown at the right 
moment, that the force would be well-directed, was 
less certain. " A fine devil spoilt in a saint," said one 
man of her. His wife was her dearest friend — so hei 
had a right to his opinion. 

But in the county it was whispered that Mrs. 
Prentice was a flirt ; no harm in her, of course (the 
" Of Course " always), yet still — a flirt. A certain 
estate, some eight miles away from Hurst Place 
(where the lady lived for three months of the year 
with her mother), belonged to a certain baronet, Sir 
Richard Kilcoursie by name ; said Baronet, a bachelor. 
Would it be human to suppose that the fair Emily's 
eyes had not rolled Kilcoursie-wards j that, remem- 
bering their colour and man's weakness, they had 
rolled vainly ? The county — with marriageable 
daughters — hoped for the best in the case of the 
Honourable Mrs. Prentice. 

Sir Richard Kilcoursie, of St. Sirtion's Close, in the 
county of Mertfordshire, started in life as the younger 
son of a younger son. Before he was out of his 
short-clothes, his family decided that he should enter 
the Civil Service. " Then," said they, " if he only . 
lives to be sixty-three he will have a pension ! " ■ 
When Richard arrived at years of discretion, he saw 
no reason for quarrelling with their plan. Every day 
of his life brought him nearer the pension, and every 
day he had the pleasure of spending it in advance. 
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When Fate made him a baronet, and dropped the 
hoard of two respectable bachelors into his pocket, 
he had something like ruin staring him in the face. 
He never forgot the vision. It sobered his philosophy. 
He began to take an interest in the workings of 
Providence. For the rest, he was a man who found 
no feult with the facts of life so long as they were 
expressed in picturesque metaphor. The agreeable 
system of ethics condensed in the axiom that all vices 
are but exaggerated virtues, seemed to him to breathe 
a more benevolent spirit than the " Imitatio Christi." 
He believed that Man was the measure of all things ; 
that Man was Sir Richard Kilcoursie. His views on 
woman were, perhaps, more remarkable for their 
chivalry than their reverence ; that she lost her 
youth was a blot on creation : that she could lose 
her virtue made life worth living. As his nature 
was sensuous rather than sensual, however, the refine- 
ment of his taste did for him what the fear of God 
has hardly done for few. He waited for his Eve: 
she was to be Guinevere, not Molly Seagrim. He 
met her when he was twenty-three and she nineteen. 
Her name was Anna Christian : she was studying Art 
in Jasper Street, Bloomsbury. At seventeen she had 
married an actor — a gentleman with strong feelings 
and a limp backbone. He was an unspeakable man ; 
and, having endured nil things, she left him. It was 
a bad beginning, but two years' companionship with 
the Impossible had taught her to bear the Necessary 
with patience. She was a woman who perchance 
could not have learnt that lesson in any other school. 
"I believe," she told her confessor (she was a 
Catholic), " I really believe I am almost meek." 

10 
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The holy man looked a little doubtful. "At any 
\ rate," she faltered, " I am meeker than I was." He 
I said nothing, but there was a certain eloquence about 
\his eyebrows which appealed so strongly to her sense 
of humour that she even woke up in the night to 
smile over it. "I don't care, I am meeker," she 
', murmured, and fell asleep again. 

Anna was not born, she was made^:. she had no 
inherited prejudices, only a consciousncff^of privilege : 
she was used to the wilderness, and snulFed up the 
wind at her pleasure. The men and women she 
moved among had no philosophy of the artistic 
temperament : they were its unconscious data ; they 
lived, not as they reasoned, but as they- felt. And 
Feeling with them was no psychological problem ; 
they accepted their moods with their skin as part of 
the human economy. In their simplicity they were 
like the philosopher who wrote the whole tragedy of 
life in the sentence: "yippetite, with an opinion of 
attaining, is Hope ; the same, without such opinion, is 
Despair." Anna found in Richard Kilcoursie a man 
who, though not of her world, showed an immense 
appreciation for it. If he had no Art, he had at least 
a Temperament. In his enthusiasm, his impulsiveness, 
and buoyant sense of irresponsibility, he was like the 
men of her own people ; he was only unlike them 
where the difference seemed, in her eyes, immeasurably 
to his advantage. He had a grace of manner and 
bearing common enough, it may be, among well-born 
Irishmen, but exceedingly rare among the art students, 
journalists, and actors of Jasper Street, Bloomsbury. 
Furthermore, he was handsome in the chaste and 
classic style. In Anna's thoughts he figured chiefly 
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as a work of art : that was the first impression he left, 
and the one which remained when all others were 
dispelled or forgotten. Richard loved her — or thought 
so J she loved him, and thought nothing at all about 
it. A little close reasoning would have shown her 
that it was affection and good-fellowship she bore him, 
and no more. Marriage — even viewed as an impossi- 
bility — or t^e commoner relation in Jasper Street, 
never occurred to her. Her experience of the married 
state had been so terrible that she could not trust 
herself to remember it; to anticipate even the risk 
of another such made her pale. 

For two years Richard was perfectly happy in her 
friendship — or, at least, possessed by the excitement 
which passes so readily for happiness ; for one he was 
contented; at the beginning of the fourth year he 
came into his title. Then life took at once a wider 
and a narrower meaning : wider, because his interests 
covered a larger field, narrower, because his own 
personality — the figure of Sir Richard Kilcoursie — 
blocked up the way. Not that his egoism was loud- i 
voiced or swaggering — it was merely constant : if his 
intellect had possessed an equal stability he would, no 
doubt, have achieved greatness. As it was, his 
pleasure-loving mind found satisfaction — if nothing 
better presented itself — in the unsatisfectory : he 

(endeavoured to elude disappointment with the same 
persistence as the metaphysician seeks for truth. If 
his love-bird proved a sparrow, he would discover 
unimagined charms in the sparrow — not the least of 
them being that it had been clever enough to deceive 
him. His companionship with Anna was the one 
really serious element in his life. Although her 
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attitude towards the world was one of indifference, 
jt was only because she saved her earnestness for her 
work ; she lived for it and, as it were, in it. To be 
in daily association with a woman so determined and 
so studious, who, though often mistaken in her 
opinions, had always the courage of them, gave him 
a wholesome reverence for those who labour to other 
ends than cakes and ale. She lived very frugally in 
two little rooms, and supported herself by illustrating : 
what time she could spare from that, she devoted to 
practice in oils. Her Masterpiece, as she called it, 
was only waiting to be painted : it was all in her 
mind's eye. The pleasures of her life, outside her 
work, were few and simple : they mostly consisted in 
going to the theatre, when she had orders, and explor- 
ing London. She and Richard would tramp for hours 
through squares and terraces, crescents, streets, and 
roads— S.E., S.W., and W., N., and N.W., and N.E. 
— they were never tired till they reached home, and 
then there would still be something to talk over, to 
laugh about and plan for the next day. When the 
change came in Richard's fortune her tastes remained 
the same, but, when they went to the theatre, they 
had a box and a chaperon. In Jasper Street, Blooms- 
bury, where nature was more in vogue than respecta- 
'^ bility,<achaperon was considered an unnecessary and 
Wdious addition to the ordinary plagues oflife^but 
Richard explained that Society which bought pictures 
was very different from Society which painted them : 
he pointed out, with all possible delicacy, that although 
she might not care for the whims of the polite world, 
he, from the habit of his early training, did and must. 
" Do you think, then, you have been doing wrong 
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all this time ? " said Anna, quietly ; " have we sinned 
in dining together, and talking together, and walking 
together ? " 

" Of course not," said Sir Richard, flushing ; " but 
one has no right to thrust the details of their private 
life and their most sacred convictions. . . . They 
wouldn't be understood, to begin with. People would 
misunderstand us altogether." 
* " What does that matter so long as we understand 
ourselves ? " said Anna. 

" I could not bear to place you in a false position. 
I have been far too careless of appearances as it is. 
In that respect I have been abominably selfish." 

The subject dropped : they never returned to it 
again. But Society never heard his most sacred 
convictions. 

If Anna had been true to herself, however, at that 
crisis she would have passed out of his life for ever 
and begun the world afresh, unfriended. But while 
she could face the world, she could not fece the lone- 
liness : solitude a deux makes solitude only one of two 
things — perfect rest or complete destruction. In her 
case she feared it would mean destruction, Richard, 
with all his shortcomings, had grown, as it were, part 
of her nature j losing him would mean losing her 
dearest weakness. She knew, too, that her influence 
and affection were more to him than all the moon- 
swearing passion in the world j that if he could or 
might love a dozen others for their ears or their eye- 
brows, or their way of eating bread-and-butter, he 
would always look to her in trouble and perplexity. 
She would not desert him. Matters were at this stage 
when Mrs. Prentice came to Hurst Place on a long 
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visit. Sir Richard then discovered that he wras feeling 
tired of his scheme for happiness. He decided that 
purity like Anna's appealed to the sentiment of a man, 
but did not touch his sympathy. Purity itself was too 
unsympathetic : it had no Past. Anna had a heart, 
many tender and lovely traits — but she had no passion. 
He was quite sure she had no passion. It was a pity. 
Emily Prentice was beautiful ; she was young ; she 
was witty ; she was a widow — and rich. He fell in 
love with the Notion of her. About the same time 
Emily began to wish that he could meet some woman 
(she was afraid she could not think of just the woman) 
who would lead him into the path of peace. For she 
had heard rumours of a certain recklessness, of a 
cynical desperation, of a hey-day philosophy, of a 
young eagle playing the jackdaw. She felt concerned : 
she could not sleep for concern. When she happened 
to meet him on the high-road one morning, she 
probably blushed for the same reason. He blushed 
too. Emily said she was quite sure he would be glad 
to hear that her mother's cold was much better. 
(The Lady Middlehurst always had a cold when there 
was nothing more amusing to catch.) He expressed 
his delight at the tidings. Then, by an odd coin- 
cidence, they both began together. 

" 1 think " said Emily. 

" I was wondering " said Sir Richard. 

" I beg your pardon," said she. 

" Not at all — I interrupted you." 

" I forget what I was going to say." 

« So do I." 

" Isn't the sky blue ? " she said, after a pause j 
" isn't it beautiful ? " 
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" Very beautiful," said Sir Richard. 

" But you are not looking," said Emily, severely. 

" I can always see the sky." This was bold. He 
waited to see the efFect. 

" Yes, but it isn't always that colour," said Emily, 
glancing heavenward. For an Angel, it may be, she 
was a shade subtle. 

" Would you be angry if I said something ? " said 
the Mortal. 

" How can I tell ? " she murmured. 

"Do you think I would willingly make you 
angry ? " 

" I ani sure you wouldn't — willingly. And, in any 
lase, I shouldn't feel anger. I might be hurt, or 

vexed, or ," she smiled at him with beguiling 

sweetness, "simply amused." 

" It might amuse you, for instance, if I made a fool 
of myself." Enamoured man is alternately the lover 
and the turkey-cock. 

" Well," said Emily, " after all, you need not make 
a fool of yourself. You are not obliged to amuse me 
that way, are you ? " 

"I don't know," he said, impetuously. "I don't 
know. I only know one thing just at present." He 
caught her hand. (A coimtry road has its advantages.) 
" Only one thing, Emily ! " 

" Oh ! . . . That's a stupid thing to know. Forget 
it!" 

« Never." 

" Please forget it." 

" Never ! never ! " 

" But there are other women — much nicer than I 
am — better worth loving — who would love you." 
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"I don't want any other woman to love me. I 
only want to love you. May I ? " 

She looked at him and owned to herself that he was 
a lover any woman would be proud of. Honest love, 
or its semblance, will always gain a woman's sympathy 
even if it fails to win her heart. To Emily, who 
doubted whether she had a heart to lose, it had the 
added fascination of mystery. She envied him his 
gift of loving. Next to it, she thought the. gift of 
surrendering were most to be desired. But she could 
not make up her mind to surrender. Freedom, too, 
was not without its sweetness, 

" Love is not for me," she said, with a gentle sigh j 
" don't think of it — don't speak of it. There is nothing 
in the world for me but to grow old and die. That is 
my future." She sighed once more and glanced down 
at her half-mourning — designed by Worth. "Let us 
talk of something else." 

But his blood was up. The ancestral Paddy 
(on his mother's side) was tugging at his heart- 
strings. "Why did God put you in the world — 
if you are not to be loved and worshipped and — oh, 
Emily ! " 

She laughed in spite of herself. " I am afraid," she 
said, " God has something else to think of besides my 
love-affairs ! " 

" Emily ! " 

"Yes, Richard." (He hardly liked the Richard- 
it had a sisterly inflection.) 

" When may I see you again ? Here are those 
beastly lodge-gates. I must see you soon. Say to- 
morrow." 

" Well, if you call, you are not to say: — the things 
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you have said to-day. ... In the first place, they are 
not true." 

He saw his opportunity. ^^Not true that I love 
you J not true that I would give my life to even 
kiss your hand " (which he did on the spot, with- 
out moving an eyelid j " not true that you are the 
most beautiful " 

" Don't be silly," she said, blushing. 

" Do you believe me ? " 

" I dare say — you think- — you are in earnest," She 
would not say more. He, considering it well after- 
wards, decided that it was enough. He had some 
knowledge of the sex. 



II. 

In a small studio in Chelsea — a studio ^furnished with 
severe and comfortless simplicity — a man and a woman 
were talking. The man was Sir Richard Kilcoursie ; 
the woman was Anna Christian. There was some- 
thing in her bearing which was even majestic ; some- 
thing in her expression which was childlike and yet 
not young — a worldly wisdom more elfish than mortal. 
Her pale, delicate face seemed to peep out from the cloud 
of black hair which overshadowed her brows and hung 
in a large knot at her neck. A mouth which seemed 
too firm to be passionate, and was too pretty to be 
austere, grey eyes, full of a tenderness which was half 
mockery, emphasized the contradiction in terms which 
was the strange characteristic of the whole woman. 
Sir Richard looked at her furtively, and very often 
with what was plainly unwilling admiration. He 
would rather not have admired her that day. 

They had been discussing for more than an hour 
various practical matters relating to his private affairs : 
the management of his estate, certain poor cousins, the 
wages he was going to give his new coachman. Every 
moment he grew more startled at her intimate know- 
ledge of all that concerned him : he realized, with 
dismay, that there had been, that there was, nothing 
too trivial or too deep in his life for her regard. 

" There is something you want to tell me," she 
said, suddenly j " what is it ? " 

138 
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He laughed uneasily. " I never can hide anything 
from you. I suppose — there is — something." 

"Tell me then." Her voice was singularly rich 
and wrell-modulated. 

" Do you remember " he began, and then 

stopped. 

"Well?" 

" Of course you remember that the Middlehursts 
are my neighbours. Did I ever mention — Mrs. 
Prentice? She is Lady Middlehurst's daughter." 

" I don't think you mentioned her," she said, drily ; 
" the name doesn't sound femiliar. Prentice, Prentice. 
No, you certainly never told me anything about an old 
lady named Prentice." 

" I wronder w^hether you would like her j but — she's 
young." 

" Young ? " said Anna. 

" Well, she's twenty-two, or so." 

"I was nineteen when you met me ! Is she 
pretty ? " 

"In a way, yes. In fact, I suppose — decidedly." 
He pressed his temples. 

« Dark, or fair ? " 

" Neither one nor the other. There is nothing 
extreme about her." 

" I understand. Tepid ! What sort of figure ? " 

" She is tall and statuesque," said Sir Richard. " I 
always feel that she ought to have been called Diana. 
Can you imagine her now ? " 

The corners of her mouth just curved. " I think 
I can." 

" The fact is — can't you guess ? " 

" Why should I trouble to make guesses when you 
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are going to tell me everything ? " She fixed her eyes 
upon his ; he could not look away. 

" It is hard — in so many words," he stammered. 

" You are so like a man ! . . . I never thought 
you were chicken-hearted. You did not seem so 
when I loved you. Perhaps I should say — when 
you loved wz?." 

" I tell you," he said, springing to his feet, " Emily 
bores me. Do you think I love her ? Do you think 
she is like you ? " He put his hand with some rough- 
ness on her shoulder, and undoubtedly gave her a 
shake. There was something in his violence, how- 
ever, which convinced her fer more than his protesta- 
tions that Emily Prentice very possibly did bore him 
— or would. Her heart softened. 

" You never wanted to call me Diana," she sighed. 

" I shouldn't dream of her," he said, walking up 
and down the room — ':'■ I shouldn't dream of her if it 
were not for the estate, and all that. I must have an 
heir. You see, I really owe it to my people. It's 
only common decency on my part." 

" I thought you did not believe in marriage ? " 

"I didn't at one time. I had no responsibilities 
then — no means. It was very different. A younger 
son cannot be expected to believe in anything." 

" And is no one expected to believe in a younger 
son ? " It was seldom she was betrayed into bitter- 
ness — a fact which most people attributed to her want 
of feeling. 

" I thought you would make a scene. Women are 
so unreasonable. I have told you that Emily cannot 
compare with you. What more can I say? Even 
now," he added, a little unsteadily, " I would let my 
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family go to the devil if you would give up your 
extraordinary ideas and " 

" Richard," she said, gravely, " I wrill forgive what 
you were going to say." 

" If you cared for me you would not think you had 
anything to forgive," he answered with a harsh laugh. 
" There is no crime in being Real. But there is so 
much mawkish, false sentiment about women, that a 
man is driven to hypocrisy in spite of himself." 

"If you want a creature who will love you in your 
Real moments — if this is one — and in spite of them, 
you must look for her among the Follies and Sallies. 
With them, what they call love is the only feeling — 
they have no others to offend," 

Sir Richard looked at her, and wondered. " The 
truth is," he said, " men can't follow your way of 
loving. You see, they don't understand it. It's so — 
so " he paused for the word — " well, it's so self- 
possessed." 

" When are you going to be married ? " she asked, 
presently. 

He felt the awkwardness of the question : Emily 
had given no promise yet. 

" There is nothing definitely arranged — at present." 

" Well, I hope you will be happy." 

A feeling not wholly unlike disappointment crept 
over him. For the first time in their history he 
doubted her love. The thought brought a gnawing 
loneliness. 

" Do you quite understand it all, Anna ? " 

" Perfectly. She will be the mother of your heir ; 
you will be faithful to her — in your better moments." 

He blushed and said, " You know where to stab." 
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He could not see her j she touched the back of his 
coat with the tip of her fingers. That brought her 
some comfort. 

" There is nothing more to be said," he went on. 

" Let me see her portrait," said Anna, suddenly. 

He pulled a small leather-case out of his breast- 
pocket. 

" How did you know I had it ? " he asked. 

" I guessed," she said, with a faint smile ; " you 
used to carry mine ! " She studied the photograph for 
some minutes and then returned it. "You will be 
very glad," she said, " to remember me." 

He looked at her more than half-credulously. She 
nodded her head. He laughed and went to kiss her. 
Anna stepped back : her eyes blazed. 

" Never do that again," she said. 

A china vase — the one ornament in that bare room 
— stood near the doorway. Sir Richard lifted his 
cane and struck it. It fell in a dozen pieces. 

" You have no heart," he said, " not an atom. You 
don't care for me in the least. You never did." 

" Yes, I did" she answered. 

" I will write." 

" Yes, write." 

" I suppose I must go now." 

"Very well." She followed him into the hall. 
" Richard." 

"What?" 

" Say — you don't care a damn ! " 

His lips moved, but he uttered no word. 

<^nd so he left her. 

Her life with Sir Richard had been one of self- 
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abnegation. She had danced to his piping and wept 
at his mourning : she had been his companion — he 
had never been hers. At first she had asked nothing 
better — a peculiarity in woman's love — at first ; but, 
as time went on, the desire to pipe a note or two and 
mourn just a sigh or so on her own account was often 
fierce, not to be subdued, a little desperate. Still, he 
had been kind to her, and faithftil according to his 
lights. She glanced at her easel, but she was in no 
mood for work that day. She amused herself looking 
through an old sketch-book. She found page after 
page of Richard smoking, Richard sleeping, Richard 
laughing, Richard scowling, Richard standing, Richard 
sitting, Richard reading, Richard profile, Richard full- 
face, Richard three-quarters, Richard back-view. Four 
of them she rubbed out. She was about to rub out a 
fifth, when she burst into tears. 



III. 

Two ladies and two gentlemen were seated in the 
library of a country-house one afternoon in September. 
One of the gentlemen wore the gaiters of a Dean. 
One of the ladies looked as though she would like to 
wear them, if only for half an hour. As it happened, 
however, she was dressed in a very tight and evidently 
very new grey silk, embellished with strings of beads. 
These jangled and danced with all her movements, to 
her evident satisfaction and the men's secret despair. 
She was a small woman and extremely slight, yet, in 
spite of her slimness, there was not the faintest sign of 
bone about her ; in fact, it was said that the Dean's 
sister had not a bone in her body. She was composed 
of flesh, blood, and spirit. 

The other lady, Mrs. Digby Vallence, was tall and 
spare, with a small face, big eyes, and a large mouth. 
Digby was fond of saying that his wife's face was 
geometrically impossible. The parts were greater 
than the whole. She was a very amiable, intelligent 
woman, who played Schumann with a weak wrist and 
was noted for her cookery recipes. Her husband 
would not have given her for a seraglio of houris. 

He himself was a man about fifty, with a clean- 
shaven fece and handsome clearly-cut features. The 
ends of his pale yellow necktie were tied with artistic 
abandon, his short serge coat was of the finest texture, 
and his loose trousers, of the same material, hung with 

144 
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an idea of drapery about his elegant legs. He wore 
the self-satisfied air of the criticised turned critic ; his 
general expression conveyed that life was one long 
struggle with his own fastidiousness — that he prac- 
tised toleration as the saints did self-denial. Mr. 
Digby Vallence was a gentleman of some fame, who 
had translated Theocritus out of honesty into English, 
discovered a humourist in Jeremy Taylor, damned 
Rousseau, and, in his leisure, bred canaries. His 
celebrated paradox, " There is nothing so natural as 
Art," was perhaps even more famous than he. 

" You have never told us," he said, addressing the 
Dean, "what you think of Mrs. Prentice." 

The Dean, who sat in the corner, had a fine, 
expressive face which suggested his mobile dispo- 
sition. The type was too unusual to strike a thought- 
less observer as anything more than severe j women, 
without exception, called him odd-looking, and were 
silent. He did not appeal to them — to begin with, he 
betrayed no desire to appeal to them. An unpardon- 
able insult. The melancholy which clouded his 
countenance was neither gentle nor resigned ; on the 
contrary, rather fierce and self-mocking. | This fierce- 
ness was intensified by a pair of heavy eyebrows and 
very piercing brown eyes. (" One can never lie to 
Sacheverell with any degree of comfort," said the 
plaintive Vallence.) He was tall and well-made, 
although he stooped a little and looked some years 
older than he really was. In point of feet he was 
forty. But a man's age depends on his history. His 
history had been dull, grey, and unromantic — an even 
saunter into success which only seemed to him a 
crueller name for failure. " Sacheverell promised to 

II 
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be brilliant," said his college tutor once, " but I am 
afraid he is only solid. He will be a rock for other 
men to sharpen their wits on." To guess a man's 
fate is comparatively easy: to perceive its necessity, 
its why and wherefore, is given only to the man 
himself, and then after much seeking and through a 
mist. 

The Dean's sister, Mrs. MoUe, was the widow of 
an Irish major, who had left her his lame hunter, four 
very healthy little boys, and a dying command that 
she should do her duty by the children. Sacheverell 
awoke one morning to find the pitiful group on his 
doorstep in St. Thomas's-in-the-Lanes, where he held 
a small living. 

" I knew you would be glad to have us," said Eleanor. 

The next day his study was referred to as the 
drawing-room, and he was moved to the attic away 
from the children's noise. Eleanor soon complained, 
however, that the neighbourhood was dull, and the 
house far too small for comfort. She had no boudoir, 
and the nursery chimney smoked. She gave his old 
housekeeper notice, and lectured him on his want of 
ambition. As a means of advancement she advised 
that he should get a better living, in a decent neigh- 
bourhood J take pupils, and preach Somebody's funeral 
sermon. " A man is not supposed to keep a femily on 
a Fellowship," she said. He glanced guiltily at his 
violin ; it represented half a year's income. 

" T^fl/," said Eleanor, " will lead to nothing but 
liver-complaint. Providence sent me to you at the 
right moment. You do nothing all day but play and 
dream and scribble. You surely spend a fortune on 
music-paper. I hope you get it at the Stores f " 
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He shook his head. There was a small shop near — 
it was so much more convenient ; he could not say 
what they charged him ; it would be on the bill, no 
doubt, but when he was in a hurry — — 

" That is not the sort of thing one is ever likely to 
want in a hurry," said Eleanor ; " if you send a post- 
card to the Stores " 

He was, it may be, a little quick-tempered. "I 
could never order anything — connected with my work 
— in the same list with soap and Gregory powder and 
beef-extract. It may be ridiculous, but that is my 
feeling. Nothing will change it." 

But all this happened when Sacheverell was a young 
man, as the world counts youth, when his dream was 
to write Masses on Mount Athos. Now he was a 
Dean, and visited country-houses. " I have made him 
what he is," Mrs. Molle told her friends j " no wife 
could have done more for him ! " 

Men heap together the mistakes of their lives and 
create a monster which they call Destiny. Some 
take a mournful joy in contemplating the ugliness of 
the idol. These are called Stoics. Others build it a 
temple like Solomon's, and worship the temple. These 
are called Epicureans. The Dean of Tenchester was 
a Stoic. 

" You have never told iis," repeated Vallence, " what 
you think of Mrs. Prentice." 

" I suppose," said Sacheverell, " she would be called 
pretty." 

" I have seen Jier look pretty sometimes," said his 
sister, at once. "She varies very much. Her hats 
don't always suit her." 
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He tried to feel that this was not disturbing. 

"Well," said Vallence, leaning back in his chair, 
with his eyes scanning, as it were, the hidden truths 
of criticisni,_" she is not, properly speaking, a pretty 
Ionian at all. She is a A^nner. To call such a work 
of exquisite cunning pretty, or even beautiful, is only 
an attempt at appreciation," 

" She is very subtle," said his wife. 

" Next time I see her I will look at her more care- 
fully," said Mrs. MoUe. She paused, and then asked 
very suddenly, "Do you think she will ever marry 
Sir Richard Kilcoursie ? " 

"She likes Kilcoursie, no doubt," said Vallence. 
" He is certainly amourache, and she accepts the situa- 
tion. I don't suppose he wants her to do more. It \ 
is only a very unselfish man who cares to be loved ; 
the majority prefer to love — it lays them under fewer 
obligations." 

" Do you think they would ever be happy together ? " 
said Sacheverell, slowly. 

Vallence shrugged his shoulders. "She must be 
disappointed in some man. To see men as they are 
not and never could be, is the peculiar privilege of the 
feminine nature. You see," he went on, " love comes 
to man through his senses — to woman through her 
imagination. I might even say, taking the subject 
on broad lines, that women love men for their virtue ; 
while men, very often, love women for the absence 
of it." 

" A woman would no doubt need a great deal of 
imagination to love a man for his virtue," said Carlotta^ 
meekjy. 

But Vallence was lost in meditation. He had con- 
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ceived a magazine article to be called " The Pleasing 
of a Lute," and beginning thus : The poet in his 
artificial passion expresses what man feels naturally and 
needs all his reason to repress. . . . 

" I have heard, as one does hear such things," said 
Mrs. Molle, "that Sir Richard almost married an 
actress," 

" I think she was an artist," said Carlotta ; " but 
pray never speak of it before Emily." 

The actress virho might have been an artist was 
grateful to Sacheverell's fency. He had a fine Bohe- 
mian instinct. "Indeed," he said, and looked at 
Vallence. 

"Ah," said that gentleman, ever ready to discuss 
one friend with another — in fact, it was chiefly for 
this pleasure that he made them — "ah, a curious 
affair altogether. But it merely illustrates the great 
law of infidelity in human nature. A man must be 
faithless to something — either to a woman, or his 
God, or his firmest belief. ^ Kilcoursie certainly 
appeared very devoted to the other, lady — whoever she 
was. I have heard from several people that they 
were always together at one time. No one knows 
her name. They tell me that she looks like Vittoria 
Colonna." 

" Dear me," said Eleanor, thinking that she must 
hunt out Vittoria in the Classical Dictionary. 

Sacheverell strolled to the window. " It has 
stopped raining," he said. " I think I will go out." 

Once in the open air, he threw back his head very 
much like a dog let loose from his chain. He almost 
wondered how he had escaped from that close room, 
the clatter of the teacups, the worse clatter of tongues. 
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I As a rule, he fell a too ready victim to circumstances :| 

•«he helped to build the altar for his own sacrifice. 1 

To-day, however, he felt rebellious j he was getting 

tired ; Eleanor had disappointed him. When a man 

gets an idea into his head about a woman, either to her 

glory or her damnation, whatever she may say or do 

only gives him one more reason for sticking to it. 

It is only when he gets an equally strong idea about 

some other subject, or some other woman, that he 

becomes nicely critical. Eleanor's virtues had always 

seemed to him unique ; her faults, numerous certainly, 

were only those of the Universal (preferably, the 

Homeric) Woman. That afternoon her judgment 

{ had been very shallow ; she had shown an incapacity 

\to look higher than millinery. It was vexatious. 

He remembered his first meeting with Mrs. Pren- 
tice. It was the day after his arrival at the Val- 
lences' ; she had called in the afternoon on her dear 
Carlotta: he had told himself he was interested, 
choosing that word because he knew no other, for no 
man knows his language till he has lived it. The 
possibility of feeling more than an interest in any 
woman had never entered his head. He had always 
kept Passion well within covers on his bookshelf. 
Emily had talked, with a pretty affectation of learning 
(feeling, no doubt, that a Dean would look for some- 
thing of the sort), of Heine, and a new poet, and 
Palestrina; he had noticed the length of her eye- 
lashes, and her beautiful unmusicianly hands ; hummed, 
when she had gone, My love is like a melody, and 
reflected, having dined indiiferently, that some women 
were like melodies. The indefinite " some women " is ; 
an inspiration which comes to every man in his hour '\ 
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of peril. From whiqh it would seem that men and 
Deans have very much in common. . . . Their 
second meeting, too, three days later, when she called 
again, and was pleased to admire his drawings (in 
the style of Durer) illustrative of certain passages in 
Lucretius. He hastened to explain, however, that 
the philosophy of that poet was unconvincing. 
" What is his philosophy ? " said Emily. . . . Then, 
when he had dined at Hurst Place, how they had 
disagreed on several points, misunderstood each other 
with a certain deliberateness, said good-bye coldly. 
How, the next morning, feeling restless, he had 
walked on the high-road for no other reason than 
because it was dusty, unpicturesque, and apparently 
leading no-whither — suggestive to the Thinking 
Mind of man's existence j how She had driven past 
with her mother, bedecked and smiling, disquieting 
Jalike to metaphysic and the sober contemplation of 
telegraph poles. Then at the Tableaux in aid of the 
New Hospital, when Emily as " Vivien " — under 
lime-light — had gazed with real sisterly affection on 
the round and impassive countenance of the Honour- 
able Robert as " Merlin." Sacheverell had felt with 
some impatience the incompatibility of such trifling 
with a true appreciation of the seriousness of life ; it 
showed him that Emily was frivolous, also that her 
hair fell below her waist. Both discoveries were 
soul-plaguing : the first because it jarred so horribly, 
the second because he shared it with assembled 
Mertfordshire. After the performance he had been 
the last to come forward : the only one who did not 
offer some tribute (more or less disguised) to her 
beauty. " I am afraid," she had said, when she 
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wished him good-night, ^^ you don^t care for Tenny^ 
son I" He made a note in his pocket-book to the 
following effect : No man can attain the sublimity of the 
feminine egoist. Frivolity ! Egoism ! what were such 
abstracts weighed against that most sweet and tangible 
Feminine. To have discovered that some woman 
was Feminine was better than chasing the Absolute 
through the Libraries of Europe^ It was, however, 
but a momentary rebellion against the ruling Uncer- 
tainty of his life. He had dedicated his days (he 
lived, from his own point of view, for two hours 
every morning before breakfast, and Eleanor) to the 
pursuit of the Absolute. His work when finished 
"was to be called " The Metaphysic of Religion " : 
every one said it would make him a bishop. Should 
he question the glory of the Unseen because one fair 
woman was in sight ? Bitter self-reproach followed 
his brief moment of exultation. 

" All is vanity," he sighed at last, and " discovering 
it — the greatest vanity." In this frame of mind he 
looked up, and saw he was near the church. The 
door was half-open : he heard the organ and recog- 
nized the touch. It belonged to no master-hand : 
and lacked everything that makes a touch — save 
audacity. He smiled at the childishness of the per- 
formance, which was too unaffectedly bad to offend 
his artistic taste. He pushed open the door and 
looked in. The player was Emily. She wore a 
scarlet gown fantastically embroidered in blue and 
gold ; the light from the flaring gas'-jet played on her 
hair and caught the diamonds on her fingers. In 
the dark, empty church, she looked to him like 
some evil spirit risen for his destruction. An evil 
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spirit ! Emily playing " Cujus Animam," with varia- 
tions. 

Sacheverell closed the door softly — she never heard 
him — and hurried away. 



IV. 

All the tenants of Avenue Villas, Clapham, kept a 
servant J most of them were on visiting terms writh 
the curate's vi^ife: here and there one had been 
knowrn to dine at the Vicarage ; one v(fidow, who 
lived at the corner, had some rich relations who 
occasionally called on her in a carriage and pair. She 
was a Baptist, however, and the curate's wife did not 
even know her name. She &ncied it was Grimmage. 
Mrs. Grimmage, notwithstanding, was a worthy per- 
son, and she had a permanent boarder whom the 
whole of Avenue Villas held in very just esteem. 
This boarder was a Mr. Cunningham Legge. 

By profession Mr. Legge was a humourist : he also 
wrote the obituaries in The Argus (Lord Middlehurst's 
daily paper): he devilled for one or two scholarly 
authors (being great in grammar and punctuation) : 
he was taster to a poor but eminently respectable firm 
of publishers : he had written a volume of very grace- 
ful Essays himself: " To the Night-winds and the 
Moon." One critic wrote of them that their style 
reminded him of Ruskin, the Letters of Cicero and 
Charles Dickens. 

It was generally known that Cunningham was the 
son of a clergyman, a fact which, apart from his 
genius and his literary calling, sufficiently explained his 
poverty j that his wife had died a few years after their 

IS4 
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marriage j that he had never been the same man 
since j that he worked from morning till night j that 
no one had ever heard him complain. To look at he 
wras pale, and, to the unseeing eye, insignificant j a 
man wrho could sit for hours anywhere and in any 
company unobserved and silent — indeed, his silence at 
all times was tragic. To a woman like Mrs. Grim- 
mage it was even awful and mysterious ; she tried to 
understand him, but could not. He was too dim j he 
seemed already in the land of shadows. 

His two little girls he kept at a school in the 
country ; he had no friends who called to see him — if 
he had any, he saw them in town : the only creature 
who ventured to Avenue Villas was, oddly enough, a 
young and beautiful woman. She was his niece, and 
Mrs. Grimmage knew her as " Mrs. Christian." She 
had heard Legge address her as " Anna." But she 
came very seldom, and he never referred to her. 
Months would pass, when the good Grimmage could 
only wonder whether she were dead or gone abroad. 

" Mr. Legge," she found courage to say to him one 
day, '* is Mrs. Christian a widow ? " 

" No," he said, quietly. 

Mrs. Grimmage had just nursed him through a very 
sharp attack of bronchitis ; she felt she might safely 
venture on a little light conversation. 

" She don't favour you, sir." 

" She is my wife's niece." 

" Is she anything like her ? " 

" No," he said ; " my wife was beautiful — I cannot 
tell you how beautiful." For the lover there is only 
one glory. He paused and sighed j his eyes seemed 
to pierce into another world. 
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" Fancy ! " said Mrs. Grimmage, *' only fancy ! 
Was she very nice ? " 

" Nice ? Dear God ! Where did you learn that 
word ? Nice ! " He threw back his head and 
laughed. But only for a moment. The old dumb- 
ness once more took possession of him ; he went 
silently out of the room and shut himself in his study. 
Mrs. Grimmage, who peeped in a little later as much 
from nervousness as curiosity, found him hard at work 
on his humorous sketch for The Gossip, 

He had written for more than three hours when he 
was roused by a sharp tap at the door. He opened 
it, and Anna, paler and graver than her wont, stood 
before him. 

" Are you busy ? " she said. " Shall I disturb 
you ? " 

" I am gbd you have come," he said, " I was 
wondering what had become of you." 

She sat down, took oiF her hat and loosened her 
cloak. " Now I am here I am afraid you will find 
me very dull. I have been working rather hard 
lately. I have also been disappointed in one or 
two things. Not that I should mind disappointment 
— now. 

Legge glanced at his bookshelves. ** Stick to the 
Immortals," he said, ^^they will never disappoint you. 
And they are always there — when you want them." 

" Ah," said Anna, " but unfortunately before we 
can love the Immortals and understand them, we 
must have some experience of the Mortal." 

He sighed, and made no answer. 

" Have you any news ? " said Anna. " How are 
the children ? " 
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" They are well. They write me very happy 
letters. Mary has the French prize and Laura has 
smashed the schoolroom window. They both want 
new hats." 

" Let me choose them," she said j " they would 
like them much better if they came from London. 
Children have a great idea of style." She began to 
laugh — not hysterically, but without mirth. " Richard 
is going to be married," she said. 

Legge's pale face burned with sympathy. He was 
not altogether surprised at the news — like most people| 
of melancholic temper, he had a quick insight into s 
human nature. He had known from the commence- 
ment that Kilcoursie's marriage, with some other 
woman, would be only a question of time. Anna was 
bearing it bettfer than he had hoped : her lips quivered 
and she bit them. In that one movement he saw the 
whole struggle. 

" When did you hear it ? " he said, after a long, a 
painful pause. 

"Four days ago. He told me — himself." 

" I am afraid it was the only end possible," he said, 
gently. 

" I suppose so." 

" Were you — very much — astonished ? " 

« A little." 

" Will it make a great diiFerence in your life ? " 

" I miss him," she said. For one moment her eyes 
shone — for even tears have a brief brilliancy, a youth 
•^and then their light was quenched. " It is hard to 
have no one to talk to. Do you think it will take 
very long to get used to this — silence ? " 

" Not long," said Legge : " you will be surprised 
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to find how soon — how very soon you will care for 
nothing else." 

" He was all — I had in the world," said Anna, " the 
one creature who seemed to love me. I am not going 
to cry. Tears mean very little. I have cried. But 
that's nothing." 

"Nothing," said Legge, staring into the fire, 
" nothing." 

" This is my birthday," said Anna. " I am twenty- 
three. I feel very old, much older than you, really, 
and I — I do feel so tired. I am afraid I have been 
overworking." 

" Work is good," murmured Legge, " the only 
good — except Hope. I have lots of Hope." 

" Oh, yes," said Anna, " there is Hope." She 
looked hopeless. 

"I have been harder hit than you," said Legge. 
" I died twelve years ago j the only thing about me 
that lives is my stomach. I remember they fed it 
with chops — on the day She was buried. Life is 
certainly humorous." 

Thpy were both laughing when Mrs. Grimmage 
came in with the tea. She wanted to know whether 
they preferred scones or muffins. 



V. 

*' You must have loved somebody else once ? " 

"Never. In the first place, it is impossible to 
really love — more than once." 

" To really love, perhaps — but men have fancies ! " 

It wras in the music-room at the Vallences'. Emily 
was taking oiF her gloves. Sir Richard was watching 
her. They had both called on Carlotta by appoint- 
ment to discuss a forthcoming bazaar : Carlotta, with 
a magnificent instinct, was detained at the Vicarage. 
The gentle Digby was engaged in his study reviving 
an old dramatist. He could not be disturbed. 

" Men have died and worms have eaten them" said 
Sir Richard j " these things will happen." 

"Then you have had fencies," she said, with just 
a note of disappointment in her voice (she, too, had 
a mind for Exceptions) — " was it very long ago ? " 

For one brief, too brief moment, he felt tempted to 
tell her the truth. She was a woman who could hear 
the truth, and even speak it. It never affected her 
disagreeably in either case. He thought he might 
hint something of a youthful madness, and Emily, 
true to her sex, would no doubt forgive it all with 
divine generosity, and hate the woman at the bottom 
of it like the devil. 

"I have never had any fancies," he said, at last, 
and (theoretically)- tore up Anna's last note, at that 
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moment in his pocket. But even this did not make 
her easier to forget. 

Emily sighed contentedly. He was reinstated as 
the Exceptional Man. 

"I think that is very nice of you," she said, 
frankly. "I didn't really, in my heart, believe that 
you had. I vi^as almost afraid — you are so dreadfully 
honest — that you wrere going to confess to — perhaps 
one. 

" What do you think of the Dean ? " said Richard, 
after a pause. 

"I don't think he was born to preach to peopIe\ 
who want their Heaven to be full of Mansions." J 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Just what I said. It was not a spontaneous 
criticism. I thought him out this morning when 
Hawkins was doing my hair. I always reserve that 
half-hour of the day for sober reflection." She 
blushed. " I suppose you think I am very frivolous. 
Women have to be ; no one will take them seriously 
— not even other women. It is very hard. But 
what was I saying about the Dean ? Oh — well, 
there isn't an ounce of Dean about him. He's 
much too natural." 

" What an extraordinary idea ! Don't be angry, 
but I'm afraid you are not a good judge of 
character." He coloured as he said it. He hadj 
too excellent reasons for doubting her discernment^ 
"I never saw any one so stern and unbending as 
Sacheverell in my life." 

" That sternness is merely self-restraint^" ) said 
Emily ; " how much self-re;straint do you think the 
Dean uses to endure Mrs. Molle ? " 
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" I should say she managed him very well." 

"How little men understand each other," said 
Emily, " how very little. Mrs. Molle is helpless and 
unhelpful. I shall never forget his expression when 
Mr. Vallence quoted one day, ' It is better to dwell in 
a corner of the housetop than with a brawling woman 
in a wide housed And she," added Emily, "she is 
so unconscious. She thinks she governs him com- 
pletely." 

" How intolerable ! I should hate to think I was 
being governed. I would do anything for — the 
woman I loved." (This he said softly, and uttered 
the word " woman " as though it were something too 
sacred for his lips — a piece of subtle flattery by no 
means lost on the sensitive being by his side.) "I 
would do anything," he repeated, " but it would be 
knowingly and for love." 

" The secret of managing a man," said the Guile- 
less One, " is to let him have his way in little things. 
He will change his plan of life when he won't change 
his bootmaker ! " 

" How much you know ! " 

"Don't I?" , 

He picked up the tassel of her girdle. " That is 
very pretty," he said ; " those little stones " 

He walked away from her and began to pace the 
floor. " How long is this to go on ? " he said. 
" What is the limit to a man's patience ? " 

" What do you mean ? " said Emily. " What are 
you talking about ? " 

" I mean — what are we waiting for ? " 

" I suppose," said Emily, " we are waiting for Car- 
lotta — and tea." Women have boundless faith in the 
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sobering effect of commonplace. It is the remedy 
they administer to disordered passions. 

Sir Richard looked at her with something like 
anger. *' This is not a subject which can be changed 
that way. I must speak. I should despise myself if I 
did not. Do you care — a rap for me ? " 

" Yes," said Emily, at once, " I like you very much. 
I think you have a great deal in you. But I want 
you to use your talents. I suppose I am ambitious 
for you. A woman likes a man to be her master. 
That's a secret. I want you to be what people say 
you could be — if you chose. I hate an idler." 

" What do you want me to do ? " 

" Be of some service to your country. Be a serious 
politician." 

He could not help smiling. " What ! make 
speeches and all that sort of thing ? " 

" If necessary — yes," 

" Are you in earnest ? " 

" In earnest ! " said Emily. " If I could only tell 
you a tenth part of all I would have you do ! But I 
cannot. Some thoughts belong to a language we can't 
speak." She was wishing that his eyes were dark 
and earnest — like Sacheverell's : that his face had the 
nobility of Sacheverell's — that he was Sacheverell. 

" Don't dream about me, Emily," said Sir Richard ; 
"that sort of ambition is called dreaming. I shall 
only grieve you when you wake up. I live to amuse 
myself. I think life is the most lively thing going. 
I want to enjoy every hour of it. But I must enjoy 
it my way. And it is such a different way from 
yours — so very, very different. If you care for me 
ever so little, let it be for me as I am. I should 
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always be jealous of the imaginary me. I would 
know I was only his shadow." 

"I do — like you as you are," murmured Emily. 
" I am sure I am not mistaken." 

" Do you like me well enough to be my wife ? " 

" I don't know — I — you see — I — don't want to be 
anybody's wife — ^just yet." 

" I will wait — I will wait as long as you wish. I 
only want to know that some day " 

Some day sounded a lifetime distant. " Who 
knows — what might happen — some day ? " she said. 

He drew a long breath. " Will you promise ? " 

To promise that something would happen some day 
seemed even childish in its simplicity. " If you like," 
she said, half-laughing. 

" My love for you," he said, " is a power outside 
myself. I cannot control it — it controls me. It is 
for you to decide whether for good or evil." Dimly 
it occurred to him that he had said something of the 
kind once before — to Anna, "I will try to be 
worthy of you," he added. She was a very pretty 
woman. He stooped and kissed her hand. 

Just then Sacheverell entered the room, 

" They told me you were here," he said ; " I have 
come to say good-bye. I have just received a tele- 
gram which calls me back to town. I must catch the 

5.40." 

He looked so unlike himself that Emily faltered, " I 
hope it is not bad news ? " 

" A very old friend is dying," he said j " he has 
sent for me. That is all." 

" I am sorry," said Emily. 

" If he lived it would be sadder." 
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" How is that ? " said Sir Richard, who was admiring 
Emily's mouth. 

" Because," said Sacheverell, sternly, " his life has 
been all work and suffering." 

" I am sorry," murmured Emily again. 

" Do not pity him. He has choseii the good part. 
Good-bye." He shook hands with them both and 
went out. 

" He is very depressing," said Sir Richard, after a 
pause. Emily did not hear. She was listening to the 
echo of Sacheverell's footsteps as it grew fainter and 
finally ceased. 

" I believe you rather like him," said Sir Richard, 
jealously. 

"He was interesting. He has made me forget 
three headaches ! " 

" Yes ? A man may give his whole life to a 
woman, and it won't mean so much to her as if he 
had once jawed her out of neuralgia ! " 

" And a woman," said Emily, " may give her soul 
for a man, and he won't think so much of her as if — 
she had jilted him for somebody else." 

Sir Richard laughed. " We must not take human 
nature too seriously ! That is the mistake which lies 
at the root of all the misery and discontent in the 
world ! " 

Then Carlotta came in — apologetic but smiling. 



VI. 

" What is the time, Anna ? " 

" It is past eleven, uncle. He will not come now. 
You must wait till morning. Besides, there is no 
hurry. Won't you try and go to sleep ? " 

" He said he would come, and he will be here. He 
always keeps his word. Put the clock where I can 
see it, dear, and go to bed. If I want anything, I 
will ring." 

" I am not tired enough — to go to bed," said Anna, 
whose eyes were heavy with watching. " Let me 
read you to sleep. If Dean Sacheverell comes, I can 
wake you." 

Legge had been ill for nearly a fortnight. They 
said he had not rested sufficiently after his attack of 
bronchitis j he had tried his strength too soon : they 
called his condition a relapse. He knew it was the 
end, because he felt so happy. " To see you lying in 
bed and not fretting and grizzling over it, is a perfeck 
treat ! " said Mrs. Grimmage. 

" I have no book to finish this time," he said, 
smiling ; " that is all done." 

When he told them — for Anna, too, had come to 
nurse him — that he wished to see a friend, it was 
regarded as a hopeful sign. There was a touch ot 
the usual and human in the desire which cheered 
the soul of Sarah Grimmage. " He only wants 
livening up, bless you ! " she said to the doctor. 

i6s 
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Anna fell asleep in her chair while Legge watched 
the clock. At a quarter to twelve Sacheverell arrived. 

" I suppose," he said, " you had given me up ? " 

" No," said Legge, " I knew you would come." 

Sacheverell just noticed that a pale woman with grey 
eyes murmured something to the sick man, and left 
the room. In some way she seemed a remarkable 
woman — quite unlike any other woman he had ever 
seen. As he looked at her, it seemed like reading 
an unfinished tragedy — with the catastrophe to be 
written. When she had gone, Legge turned to him 
and sighed. 

"That is my Dearest's niece," he said, "the one 
whose mother — had a history — you remember. I 
should feel so glad — if it were not for her. I am not 
much to her, but when I am gone she will have no 
one. She has had a terrible life. I wanted to tell 
you some of it — I am afraid I'm hardly strong enough 
— to-night." He spoke with great diiEculty, and 
between long pauses. " A brave woman — and good. 
Strange — you were stopping — with the Vallences. 
Never mention — Kilcoursie — if you met him. I 
don't seem able — to say much — now you have come 
... a lot of things — good of you to come. I shall 
not forget. ... I knew you would. The chil- 
dren " He closed his eyes, but said presently : 

"I have been waiting to see my Dearest — so long. 
She will think I have changed." A feint smile moved 
his lips. " I am rather sleepy. You don't mind ? " 

Sacheverell sat down by his side and waited. 

Mrs. Grimmage and Anna, in the meantime, were 
talking with some show of blithesomeness in the next 
room. 
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" If you want to know my idea of a Man," said 
Mrs. Grimmage, " the Dean is my idea to the very 
life. The moment I clapped eyes on him, I said to 
myself, ' That is a Man ' — and meant it. I suppose 
he's married. He's got a sort of patient, bearing-up 
look. Perhaps she's a currick's daughter, and a fright. 
Men are wonderful poor judges of looks. They will 
pick out girls that you and I wouldn't look at a 
second time, and go raving cracked after 'em. I 
know 'em. You can't tell me anything about Men. 
But I like a man to be manly. Let him be decent, I 
say, but let him be a Man." She looked wise over this 
dark utterance. "' ___,.„*«— ^——. 

" AT TrSjTs' way of loving is so different from a 
woman's," sighed Anna. 

" There ain't nothing," said Mrs. Grimmage, " there 
ain't nothing that makes them so sulky and turns them 
against you so soon as saying anything like that. And 
that's a mistake girls always make. They begin the 
heavenly. It's not a bit of use being heavenly with 
men. Just you remember that. You must take 'em 
as they are, or leave 'em." 

" I see," said Anna. 

" There's many a young woman lost a man's 
love," observed Mrs. Grimmage, "by coming the 
heavenly." 

"She's better without it," said Anna, "much 
better." 

" The most faithfullest man I ever see," said Mrs. 
Grimmage, " is your poor dear uncle. But then he's 
eccentrick — ain't he ? And he ain't the sort as many 
'ud fancy for a sweetheart. He ain't dash-ey enough. 
Women do like a bit of Dash. I do myself." 
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At that moment Sacheverell tapped at the door. 
The room adjoined Legge's. 

" It is over," he said, gently. 

Mrs. Grimmage entered a cry. " Oh, sir, what do 
you mean ? Whatever do you mean ? " 

Anna put her hand to her heart. She follovired 
Sacheverell to the bed where Legge was at rest. 

" How happy he looks," she said. 

" I never know'd he was so handsome," sobbed Mrs. 
Grimmage. 

He had the face his wife knew, and was young 
again. 

The settlement of poor Legge's affairs proved a very 
small matter. Beyond his few books and pictures and 
a little plain furniture he had nothing in the world. 
He had always spent his money as he earned it : some- 
times he could have spent rather more than he earned, 
and still lacked much which many men would have 
considered necessary to existence. His two little girls 
whom he kept at a happier and more cheerful home in 
the country than he could give them in his lodgings, 
had all his income save the two pounds a week he kept 
— unwillingly — for his own use. He never allowed 
himself to think how he longed for his children and 
the brightness they might have brought into his life. 
He only thought of what was best for them. They 
were left totally unprovided for : the sale of his effects 
produced, as Sacheverell told Anna, two hundred pounds. 
As he was the purchaser, he probably knew. 1/ord 
Middlehurst, out of consideration for his services to The 
Argus^ paid his funeral expenses and the doctor's bill j 
he also gave him a short obituary, in which he referred 
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very handsomely to his brilliant talent and excessive 
modesty, " which alone kept him from that high place in 
the public regard" &c., &c., &c. 

" I will take care of the children," said Anna. 

" You ? " said Sacheverell. She seemed so very 
young for the burden. But she smiled. 

" I am getting on pretty well, you know," she said. 
" I am more fortunate in my publishers than my poor 
uncle. I — I draw a little." 

Her white face — her slight form — it was all so 
childish and pathetic. " The artistic profession is the 
hardest in the world for a woman — in fact, any artistic 
profession is hard for anybody," he said. " Art means 
labour — hard, ceaseless, unsatisfying labour. Her ser- 
vice is work, and her reward — the strength for more 
work." 

"I have drawn ever since I can remember," said 
Anna j " it came to me like speaking. When I was 
old enough I studied hard. I made up my mind that 
painting was to be my work in life. '7Tj no sin, you 
know, to follow one's vocation. They called me a fool, 
and they said I would starve. I did starve for a 
time. I could wish I had starved a little longer. But 
I married. I forgot my work." She coloured. " I 
soon remembered it again. I decided to study quietly 
by myself for a year or two — any number of years, for 
that matter — I did not care how many, so long as I 
could see hope at the end. I was working when — 
when I came to nurse my uncle. I think I must win 
-^perhaps not yet, but some day. Every failure will 
only make me stronger when I succeed. I am so hard 
to discourage ! Pain and despair and heartache — 
they cast you down for a while, but afterwards — they 
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help you to understand." It did not seem at all strange 
then that she talked to him so openly, but it was very 
wonderful to remember in later days. 

Sacheverell listened with almost painful interest. 
Her story with its suggestion of a tragedy in little 
was sad enough ; what he feared was her mistaken 
confidence in her own ability seemed to him even 
sadder. Genius is so rare, and ambition is so 
common. ~~"-- — ~' 

" I should like to see some of your work," he said, 
at last. 

" If you can call at my studio to-morrow," said 
Anna, laughing, " I will show you my masterpiece ! " 

He did not go immediately, however, but stayed 
an hour longer. They sat in the window of Mrs. 
Grimmage's drawing-room, and talked very happily, 
if inconsequently, on many subjects, from Browning 
and Bach to Mazzini and Plato. They were very 
cultured, indeed. 

" Did you see that woman who passed just now ? " 
said Anna, suddenly. 

« Yes." 

" She had beautiful hair — Venetian red." 

« I saw it." 

She looked at him with something like gratitude. 
The artistic sympathy is very subtle — terribly irre- 
sistible. " How lovely," she said, " to be with some- 
body who does see things. I could tell you the whole 
history of that woman," she went on, "just from her 
walk. She does not care for that tramp — he doesn't 
understand her — he doesn't even know that her hair 
is magnificent. But she wants to Belong to some- 
body." 
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" When a man suspects that his God is not taking 
him seriously, he changes his religion," said Sacheve- 
rell ; " are women less philosophical ? " 

" Gods are so scarce," sighed Anna j " if a woman 
finds even a false one — she thinks herself fortunate." 

For the next twenty minutes they played at dis- 
agreeing. Such flat disagreement was never heard 
within those peaceful walls. " I shall have more to 
say on the subject to-morrow," said Sacheverell, when 
he left. 

" I could say miles at this minute," said Anna. 

After he had gone she drew him, from memory. 
The result was such a miserable feilure in her eyes 
that she burnt it — with a refinement of cruelty — by 
inches. Nor did she ever attempt to draw him again. 
It may be that a suggestion, a hint of him, cropped 
out occasionally in the turn of a head, in an arm, or 
in a look round the brows, but that was all. She 
kept the Man to herself; he could not be chopped 
into illustrations. 

Sacheverell had guessed from Legge's remark that 
Anna was none other than the mysterious artist who 
looked like Vittoria Colonna. It was strange that he 
should have met her — very strange. Having met her, 
he was quite certain that the love had been all on 
Sir Richard's side : that the story was all on Sir 
' Richard's side. That such a woman could care for 
such a man was impossible. It was easy to under- 
stand, however, why Mrs. Prentice might care for 
him. He had given very little thought to Emily 
since the evening she had played in the church. He 
remembered her as one remembers some certain night 
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in June — that it was perfect for June — that a year of 
such would be unhealthy. He had mistaken la grande 
passion for passion. It consoled him to call to mind 
that Marcus Aurelius had also fallen into some fits of 
love, " but was soon cured." Emily's face came upon 
him — it was less lovely than Anna's, more bewitching, 
more human, less spiritual. He thought he had read 
her character very truly at first sight. She was Circe. 
Reconsidering his decision, however, at a distance of 
four weeks and sixty miles, he saw that there were 
weak points in the Circe theory. Emily was the 
Popian — merely Popian — coquette : perhaps too fond 
of admiration : decidedly weak. Pretty ? yes, if one 
admired the opal — set in brilliants. Her hair always 
smelt of violets. (Scent got into one's brains.) There 
was none of that mincing sensuality about Anna. 

When he saw her at her studio the next day, she 
was very quiet and grave. The only canvas in the 
room had its face to the wall. 

" I am very nervous about showing it to you," she 
said ; " no one else has seen it. I am so afraid you 
will think it is rubbish. If you do," she added, " I 
shall cut it up— and start afresh." 

" Even if I think," he said, awkwardly, " that you 
have hardly had experience enough yet — you see, you 
are very young " 

He felt he could never flatter her — never pay her 
mere formal compliments. If her work were bad, he 
would have to say so. 

She went slowly towards the canvas. He was 
anxious himself, and could not understand the anxiety. 
It was a new sensation. He dreaded to see her 
failure ; the suspense was intolerable. 
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" Is the light good f " he began. 

"Excellent," said Anna. Neither of them knew 
what they were saying. " There," she said, placing 
the picture on the case!. "The subject is 'The 
Flight of Pompilia.' " She quoted Browning's lines 
very softly— half-unconsciously :— 

" Between midnight and morn 

Began ■ whiteneii in the riittnnce, wnxed 
Whiter nnd whiter, nenr grew and more ne»r, 
Till it wnt ihe { there did Pompillt come ; 
The white I saw ihlne through her wai her loul'i 
Certainly, for the body wai one black, 
Black ttam head down to foot." 

" You were right to work," he said, at last. 

" Shall I go on — working i " 

" By all means." 

" That is all I want to know," said Anna. 

" There are many things I should like to say," said 
Sacheverell, " You have great power. . . . You know 
what I think — what I must think." 

She blushed and smiled. 

" I have worked very hard," she said. " If you 
could see the yards of canvas I have burnt ! I have 
been painting and burning ever since I was six. . . . 
So you like it ? Of course, it is not quite finished. 
I work very slowly. Lately I have accomplished so 
little— so very little. The illustrations take all my 
time, and when they are done I am too tired to 
paint." 

" Then why don't you give up the illustrating ? " 

She smiled at him sadly. " I must keep body and 
soul together, and — I have some one dependent on 
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me." This was the first reference she had ever made 
to her husband. Sacheverell felt at once, by a sort 
of intuition, that the some one else was the always- 
absent, always-present Christian. " I made one great 
mistake in my life," she said, gravely. " Some day I 
may tell you about it." Then they talked of other 
things. 

" I know — about your book," said Anna, at last : 
" my uncle told me. Why won't you finish it ? " 

"That is nothing in the world," he said, briefly. 
" Why did Legge tell you ? " 

" One day, when he was ill, I went to his desk — I 
was the only one he allowed to touch his papers — ^and 
I found a manuscript. I was unhappy at the time, 
but I read it, and somehow, my despair went away. 
I felt I might yet do something with my life. I 
asked who wrote it. Then he told me it was yours, 
that it belonged to your book, and how you put it 
aside when your sister — when you became a rector — 
somewhere." 

" You see," he said, with an attempt at a laugh, " I, 
too, have some one dependent on me, and I — like you 
— work slowly. Still, as a matter of feet I write now, 
when I feel in the mood. I have a certain amount of 
leisure. Just now I am supposed to be resting. I 
have had rather a hard year, but next year may not 
bring so much care, and then " 

• But — you are not happy," she said. 

• Perhaps not. I don't think that matters. I will 
finish my work some day. I shall finish it for you." 

" Promise me," said Anna. 

" I promise." 

She held out her hand to say good-bye. 
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" Not that hand," he said, " the other. You give 
your right hand to every one," 

The extraordinary thing was that this did not see.tn 
extraordinary to either of them. They had seen a 
great deal of each other — though the length of their 
friendship could be reckoned by days. 



VII. 

That night, Sacheverell received a letter from his 
sister. 

" My DEAR Peter," it ran — " As it is so much 
more agreeable here than it is in town or at home 
just at present, Carlotta insists on my remaining 
another fortnight. I think this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to have the dining-room whitew^ashed and the 
drawling-room papered. The paint in my bedroom, 
too, would be none the worse for a fresh coat. As 
you are in town, perhaps you had better go straight 
on to Tenchester and remain there to look after the 
workmen. They need incessant watching. Get 
somebody to inspect the drains. I am so dreadfully 
afraid of typhoid — one hears such awful things — and 
now Frank is coming home I want to be quite sure 
that the house is healthy. I have been thinking that 
you might as well move into the back bedroom and let 
him have yours. There is such a nice wall there to 
hang his trophies on. We shall never get them all 
into the drawing-room. Would you like the smaller 
lion's skin for your study? It is so dark there that 
no one will be able to see that it is torn. 

"Mrs. Prentice is flirting desperately with Sir 
Richard. She will, no doubt, marry him. They 
are pretty certain to ask us to St. Simon's-in-the- 

Close. She and I have seen a great deal of each other 
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lately. All the Havilands are useful people to know. 
Lord Middlehurst has a tremendous lot of influence. 
He might do something for one of the boys. I want 
Lionel to get a secretaryship ; he has his father's 
charm of manner. Darling Percy ! But it does not 
do to think of him. By the bye, don't forget to have 
all the lamps thoroughly overhauled. 

"Can you make up a parcel of your old clothes 
{under-thmg%^ of course) and send them to me here ? 
I have promised them to the under-gardener. He is 
so grateful to me, poor creature. I am sure the little 
change down here did you good. You don't rest 
sufficiently. I cannot get you to be idle. Why you 
should take all this trouble about that extraordinary 
Cunningham Legge I cannot imagine. Such waste 
of time, too, for a man with your responsibilities. 
Your friends (particularly the nobodies and those who 
have nothing on earth to do) seem to think that you 
have nothing to do but to fetch and carry for them. 
I wonder why you put up with it. / would not for 
one moment. 

" I don't wish to worry you, but I think you ought 
to stir yourself about ' The Metaphysic of Religion.' 
By the time you have finished it all your ideas will 
be old-fashioned. You don't seem to have any ambi- 
tion. I am quite sick of telling people that you hope 
to publish it soon. I am sure they think it will end 
like that tiresome old Casaubon's 'Key to all the 
Mythologies.' Mr. Vallence hinted something of the 
sort at lunch to-day. Why do you trouble with all 
these committee meetings and things ? Other Deans 
don't do it. I was trying to remember yesterday how 
many people you buried last year. I really think you 

13 
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might drop the burying. It means a whole afternoon 
every time. When do those awful Divinity students 
begin work ? It seems to me you take far too great 
pains with them. They are not worth it. Still, as 
they pay very well, you can't give them up just at 
present. 

"If Lord Middlehurst puts Lionel up for the 
Junior Devonshire^ the entrance fee won't be more 
than fifty. I forget the exact amount — but it will be 
such a good thing for him. In one way it is rather 
an awkward expense just now. I was rather hoping 
that you and I could manage a little run to Bellagio 
later on, I need a rest fully as much as you do. 
There's the dinner-gong. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

«E. MOLLE. 

" P.S. — I want some money for a few bills. Better 
send a blank cheque." 

He read this through and laughed ; it reminded 
him of so many others in the same strain. At one 
time it would have filled him with bitterness, but now 
— could he not see Anna on the morrow ? He sat 
down to write : he had a few ideas. This was the 
first : — Thoughts^ when the mind is thrall to some strong 
emotion^ come in a sort of rhythm : it may he said that we 
think in a rough kind of blank verse. He paused, then 
wrote rapidly on another slip of paper : — 

She seemed a flower — ^heiress to all the beauty, 
All the grace and fragrance of each flower 
Sprung since the world began. 

He read it critically, — ^frowned, — smiled. It was, at 
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least, spontaneous j he could grant that. He read it 
again — She seemed. Ah ! why had the word seem 
occurred to him ? There was an example of the 
mind unconsciously hedging. He wanted the Truth, 
not the Semblance. It might be that the real Anna 
was plain-featured and ordinary: a little, dumpish 
woman: sallow, somewhat shrewish. Oh, that a 
man's eyes should be such traitors to his per- 
ception ! He remembered that he had suffered the 
same harassing doubts in the case of Mrs. Prentice. 
^'- Adgmsco veteris vestigia Jlamma" he murmured, 
and passed a sleepless night. 

On the morrow, when he called at the Studio he 
made no excuse for his visit. He went as a matter of 
course ; it seemed, indeed, the only thing to do. 

As for Anna — she expected him, and wore a useless 
but adorable silk pinafore. The colour was pink : it 
pleased him to call it rose-jacynth. He decided, for 
all time, that she was lovely. And he was not 
mistaken. 



VIII. 

After Sacheverell had left the Vallences', Emily's 
whole manner changed. Her gaiety was astonishing. 
To Carlotta's dispassionate mind it seemed rather 
hysterical j her laugh was so much merrier than her 
eyes j her wit had the saltness of tears. Carlotta 
could not think she was unhappy. Every circum- 
stance forbade the suspicion. As for Emily herself, 
she tried to believe — arid to a certain extent succeeded 
in believing — that she was supremely contented. To 
be pretty, to be rich, to have a devoted lover — could 
she ask for more ? To Go as much as one could, and 
Think as little as one might, was the secret of hap- 
piness. 

" Thought should be unconscious," said Sir Richard ; 
" it is a natural process like digestion." 

" Perhaps you are right," sighed Emily. 

She was too impressionable, too quick with her 
sympathy and too imaginative to be rigidly faithful to 
any one creed or any one creature. She could weave 
fairy garments for the ugliest scarecrow ; if Ferdinand 
were absent she would find something to adore in the 
present Caliban. Was Sacheverell right, she won- 
dered, was work and suffering the good part j or was 
Sir Richard — with his laws of Nature, and that 
Nature a smiling goddess — right ? 

"At one time," said Carlotta to her one day, 
"I thought you liked the Dean. He has not such 
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charming manners as Sir Richard, but one can 
hardly compare them." 

" Hyperion to a Satyr" said Emily. 

" What ! " Carlotta's eyes opened wide. 

" I — I did not mean Sir Richard by Hyperion." 

" Emily, I'm afraid you are fickle." 

« Perhaps I am." 

" But if you liked the Dean " 

" I didn't exactly like him. I might have, but 

you see, I know quite well he despises me." 

« How could he ? " 

Emily remembered the last look he gave her. 
" Well, I suppose he is more sorry for me than any- 
thing. It was so unpleasant, you know — he happened 
to come into the music-room when that stupid Richard 
was kissing my hand. I couldn't explain that it 
really wasn't my fault. I don't suppose I shall ever 
see him again. I don't care a bit — only — it isn't nice 
to know that he has got quite a wrong impression of 
me. 

" One of these days," said Carlotta, " your flirting 
will bring you unhappiness. Sir Richard is not a man 
who will stand nonsense." 

" Don't frighten me," said Emily, who was trem- 
bling already. Carlotta's words only confirmed her 
own fear. 

" Do you love him ? " said Carlotta. 
" I don't know," said Emily. " I suppose I do — in 
a way. I am afraid of him. He is so determined." 

" I wish you had never met him ! " said Carlotta, 
prime instigator of their meetings. 

" So do I," said Emily, with a sort of whimper, 
" Have you promised to marry him ? " 
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" He thinks I have. It comes to the same thing. 
Oh dear ! " 

" My dear Emily, this is too ridiculous." 

" It's dreadful. But what can I do ? I was never 
so worried in my life. We are going to Egypt. 
Egypt is newer than Paris. And a quiet wedding — 
just in my going-away dress. Do you think that a 
pale shade of grey trimmed with sable tails " 

" Why can't you be honest and admit that you are 
in love with him ? " 

" Well, he is very nice. You should hear him read 
Herrick. He feels every word of it, and it is not as 
though he were a man who had been in love a hundred 
times. I am the only one. Just think — out of all 
the women he has met. We must be happy." 

" You can't command the future," said Carlotta, 
stonily. 

"Let me think I can," said Emily, "that's half 
the battle," and (she was spending a few days with 
Carlotta) she went out of the room singing. 

Nevertheless when she found herself in her own 
bedroom, with the door locked, she cried. She herself 
could have given no cause for her tears : that was the 
worst of it. It was an unsatisfactory misery in every 
sense — without beginning, or middle, or end, or 
reason, or hope. She paused once in her weeping to 
wonder what she could wear down to dinner. There 
was the velvet with point de Flandres. Sacheverell 
hated velvet, but Sacheverell was not there to see. 
The sobbing continued. To be loved was better than 
loving — much better. She would marry Sir Richard, 

who worshipped her, and forget There was no 

one to forget. 
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At dinner that evening she was dazzling. Sir 
Richard was there. 

In the drawing-room, afterwards, Mrs. MoUe and 
Carlotta sat by the fireplace and discussed bronchitis. 
Digby was confined to his room with neuralgia — and 
an adverse criticism. Sir Richard saw his chance. 
There was a window-seat some distance from the fire. 
Would Emily sit there and watch the stars ? He 
knew a little about astronomy. 

" This is our last night here — for some time," he 
said, in a low voice, "it is never so nice at Hurst 
Place." 

"This is certainly very pleasant," said Emily. 
" What is the name of that star ? " 

" Do you remember what you promised ? " 

" I have promised ever so many things, haven't I ? 
I hope I shall be able to keep some of them." 

" You must keep one." 

" That wasn't a promise — exactly. And I forget. 
What was it about ? " 

" You do not forget." 

" Do take care ! They will see you. You are 
hurting my hand. I suppose I do remember. How 
you tease ! Besides — I was in fun." 

" I was not." 

" Well, what do you want me to do ? " 

" I want you to marry me." 

"Marriage is so dull, Richard. There would be 
no more Herrick. . . . We are so happy as we are. 
Why spoil it ? Men are never satisfied ! " 

"Yes, they are. If it were not for that Molle 
person and Carlotta ! Shall we ever be alone together 
— ever able to talk except five yards apart, with our 
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eyes on the door or some old woman ? I am sick of 
it. This is the sort of thing that drives people into 
matrimony. Don't laugh at me — it is. Emily, meet 
me in town on Monday. Let us be married quietly 
— by special license. We won't tell any one about it. 
You need only regard it as a form of engagement — if 
you like. I only want to know that you belong to 
me — that whatever happens, you are my wife. Is 
that much to ask — when I love you as I do ? " 

" Wouldn't it seem odd ? What would people 
say ? " The idea, however, appealed to her. Though 
it spelt a marriage certificate, it sounded like throwing 
her cap over the windmill. Irresistible witchcraft ! 
Her eyes sparkled. 

" What fun ! " she said. 

Everything, he saw, depended on his self-restraint. 
A movement, an expression, a word too much or too 
little, and his case would be ruined. That she was a 
nice problem in diplomatics was not the least consider- 
able .of her fascinations : he could never be sure of 
her. She was not a woman one could woo dozing. 
He looked round. Airs. Molle and Carlotta had gone 
into the little boudoir which led off from the drawing- 
room. He could hear their voices : they were search- 
ing for a mislaid letter. Swiftly and boldly he caught 
Emily in his arms and — did not kiss her. He just 
put his lips to her ear and said, " You are so beauti- 
ful ! " Badly managed, the thing would have been a 
hug. Unspeakable vulgarity ! As he did it, how- 
ever, it was a movement of much grace indicative of 
passion. 

Emily said nothing. 

•'Dearest, you will come on Monday ? " 
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She lifted up her fece to say " No." It somehow 
got mixed on the way with a " Yes " from Sir Richard. 
The combination was no syllable. 

They were married, however, by a Bishop, assisted 
by an Archdeacon. Every one agreed that it was even 
grander than her first wedding. 



IX. 

For Sacheverell the sun had not set for a fortnight ; 
for Anna, there had been magic in the moon. They 
had seen each other every day : they had been for 
several strolls into the country. She always walked 
with him to his hotel or till they were in sight of it, 
and he invariably walked back with her again to her 
studio. The childishness of the performance caused 
them endless merriment. They also read together : 
once or twice they managed to finish a whole para- 
graph. For some reason, however, she never touched 
her picture. " I can always paint," she said j " I have 
been painting all my life. I have not always had you 
— nor can I have you always." He had told her that 
he loved her ; she had made answer that men were 
very fickle : that Love was the Eternal Lie, and the 
man who told it the prettiest was the best poet. She, 
herself, was not, as the phrase goes, in love with him, 
but she was under his influence. Sacheverell's dreamy, 
speculative mind was especially delightful to her, a 
woman who had never found leisure for dreaming, and 
to whom the high sphere of speculative thought was 
an undiscovered country. There was a gentleness, 
too, in his character, a resignation to the will of God 
— or of anybody — which seemed divinely meek to her 
more rebellious nature. When she told him the long 
story of her short life, of her husband, of Kilcoursie, 
she forgot all her past unhappiness in the fact that he, 
in the Present, was listening and understanding. 

i86 
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" Talking to you," she said to him, " is only think- 
ing to myself — made easier." 

That evening he was to meet Mrs. Molle at Pad- 
dington, whence they would leave for Tenchester. 
He could not see Anna for at least ten days. 

"It will be strange to-morrow and to-morrow," 
she said, " not to have you with me." 

" And I " said Sacheverell. 

" Will you miss me ? " 

"You know I will." 

" I am so glad. ... I ought not — it's hateful — but 
I want you — to be miserable," She opened a card- 
board box which stood in a corner of the room, and 
produced an unconsidered trifle in the shape of some 
ribbons and feathers. She put it on her head, and in 
so doing managed to brush some tears from her eye- 
lashes. 

" Do you like my new hat ? " she said. This was 
her way of changing the subject. 

" Is that bow meant to stick up ? " 

" Of course ; flat bows are hideous. Nothing would 
induce me to alter it. Nothing. . . . Perhaps you 
will like it better when you get used to it." 

" Perhaps." 

" Pf^hy' don't you like it now ? " 

" I do," he said. 

She smiled with happiness. " I love nice clothes. 
I could live in a garret and sleep on the floor and eat 
bread and apples, or bread without the apples — but I 
must have pretty gowns." 

" You are very beautiful in anything," he said. 

" If you think so," she answered, as gravely, " it 
will make me beautiful ! " 
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" Anna," he said, quickly, " if we could be together 
always ! " 

" Together — always," she repeated. 

"Just think of it — you with your painting and me 
— who knows ? I might finish my book. We might 
go to Mount Athos." 

" On Mount Athos," said Anna, " there would be 
no philosophy — but a fiddle and some picturesque 
rags." 

" I am afraid we must not drop philosophy," he said. 

" In that case," said Anna, " we must drop Mount 
Athos and take an attic. It would have to be an attic 
— we should be so poor. But we would work and 
work and work. Between us we might accomplish 
something ! Would the days ever be long enough ? 
I would do the cooking. I can make an omelette and 
a beef-steak pie — but I have forgotten most of the pie. 
Do you mind ? " 

He laughed. " Should we be able to afford beef- 
steak ? » 

" We should be called The Dean and his minx," 
said Anna. " What would Eleanor say ? " 

" Suppose we went down and resigned the Deanery 
together," he suggested. " But are you — crying ? " 

" No, it is only the light — it is a little strong for 
my eyes. I — I have been using them too much 
lately. Ten whole days to wait — before I can see 
you again. It seems such a long time. So many 
things can happen in ten days. ... I will work at 
the picture, but — sometimes I think it will never be 
finished. Whenever I see hope something happens. 
I — I heard to-day," she went on, " from my husband. 
He is in money difficulties again. The thirty pounds 
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I sent him to pay some bills with he has used for 
something else. So he wants another thirty. That 
means I must accept Stock's offer for the black and 
whites. I am getting so tired — and worried. I am 
strong really — very strong, I ought to be able to work 
nine hours a day — but I can't." 

" And I can do nothing to help you ? " said Sache- 
verell. "Must I see you toiling like this for that 
man ? Am I powerless ? a log ? a stone ? " 

" I shall be all right," she said, " if you write to me 
every day. You have given me so much courage that 
nothing seems too hard for me." 

Their ferewell was in silence. 

Her letters for the next week were full of humour 
— of hope — of plans for the future. "Seventy-two 
more hours and then I shall see you. I am so glad, 
that I feel almost afraid to think of it." So she wrote 
in the^ morning. Th^t same night she sent another 
note to say she had received word that her husband 
was lying seriously ill — at the point of death — alone 
in his lodgings. " I must go to him," she wound up. 
" I will do what I can. He has no friend in the world. 
The very sight of him stifles me. I would sooner 
house with a rattlesnake than go near him. But he is 
ill. I have no choice in the matter." 

Sacheverell, who knew the horrors of her married 
life as no one else knew them, read her letter and felt 
it was her death warrant. He was staring at it when 
Eleanor rushed into the study waving the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

"The Bishop of Gaunt is dead," she panted, and 
looked the rest. He neither heard nor saw her. 
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" George is not so ill as I expected," Ann^ next 
wrote ; " he is certainly weak, but there is nothing 
really serious the matter with him. I cannot help 
thinking — well, perhaps you can guess. Still, as I 
am here, I will not leave him till he is convalescent. 
I am not feeling very well. My eyes pain me. I am 
obliged to work at night when he is asleep. Of 
course, it is a strain. I hope to be out of the house 
on Saturday." The note was dated Thursday. On 
Sunday morning Sacheverell received the following : — 

" 14, Carbury Street, 

"Tottenham Court Road. 
" Dear Sir, — My wife desires me to say that she 
has been unable to finish the drawings she promised 
you. She is not well enough to write herself, but 
she hopes to be able to do so in a few days. 
" Yours very truly, 

"George Christian." 

During the four months that followed — months of 
such dull madness that it seemed sanity — Sacheverell 
managed to hear both directly and indirectly how she 
was. Not that inquiries were necessary — ^he knew by 
a strange instinct her good days and her bad days. 
He also knew that she would never recover. 

" At one time you thought you would like to be 
a Bishop," said Eleanor ; " now you have got your 
wish you don't seem to care a bit." 

"I believe I am called a Bishop," he answered, 
with a strange smile. " Poor Doddridge ! " 

Doddridge was his predecessor. 



X. 

Anna wrote to him at last to come and see her. 

The day was dim : rain seemed to be falling, 
though it left no trace on the damp road and pave- 
ments. Carbury Street — at best a cheerless row ol 
unhomelike dwellings— had to Sacheverell's over- 
wrought mind a terribly ominous gloom. In 
Number 14, one light was burning on the second 
floor ; he guessed it was Anna's sitting-room. He 
walked up the steps slowly — with no gladness, no 
hope, only a weight at his heart. A dull little maid- 
servant ushered him up the stairs ; he gave his name 
in a voice he did not recognise j the servant girl 
disappeared behind a portiere^ came out again and left 
him. As the door closed, the portiere moved and 
Anna stood before him. 

« Well ? " she said, smiling, « well ? " 
Sacheverell put out his hand and just touched her. 
She was not a Spirit. She wore the dress he had 
last seen her in — one he knew well — a black garment 
of very ordinary make, threadbare but exquisitely 
neat. Her eyes were large, and shone with unearthly 
brightness ; her face had a white radiance which was 
neither deathlike nor human. The beauty of her 
countenance made him dumbj he felt she had seen 
a glory he knew not of — nor guessed. She led him 
into an inner room — a tiny room lit by a flaring oil- 

»9I 
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lamp, badly trimmed and smelling of paraffin. Again 
they faced each other. 

" I cannot see you very well," said Anna, at last, 
" but you are the same — a little thinner — but the 
same. Is it the light on your hair or — is it grey? How 
I wish I could see you better. I have lived for this." 

" Am I granite ? " wondered Sacheverell, " am I 
human ? " But he said nothing. 

" Tell me about you" said Anna ; " tell me about 
your Palace. Have you a nice, big study — with a 
large window and long shelves for your books ? 
Does it open on to the garden ? " 

"Oh, my dearest," said Sacheverell, "have you 
been well taken care of? Have you everything you 
wish ? I want to know — and I don't seem able " 

She laughed, and took his hand. " I thought it was 
all ended twice. George was very frightened — he 
soon loses his nerve — but, you see, I am here." She 
bent over him, and he thought she kissed his forehead. 
" When can we have one of our old walks together ? 
I cannot go far yet. Not more than two miles— ^ — " 

" Two miles ! My dearest " 

" Don't you believe me ? I can — I am sure I 
could — with you." 

" No," he stammered, " no — not yet. The weather 
— the weather is not bright enough. You must rest 
a little longer. Perhaps in March." 

Her eyes looked far away : she seemed a little 
disappointed. " In March," she repeated j " but it is 
only February, now. In March ! " 

" Anna," he said, " I have known — I have always 
known — when you were suffering. Where is Chris- 
tian ? Does he take care of you ? " 
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" He thinks he is being very kind," she said ; *' he 
means to be, at any rate." 

"I will forgive him everything," said Sacheverell, 
" if he takes care of you." 

" Don't you see," she said, " don't you understand — 
that his care is what is killing me ? That it has 
killed me ? I feel as though I were in prison. I 
cannot tell him so. I cannot tell the doctors so. 
Besides, I am too weak to be moved. Mine was the 
mistake. I should not have returned to him. But I 
could not Jet him die. The very sight of him," she 
said again, "kills me." 

" I know^I know, I knew" he said. 

" Don't let us talk of it. In March — perhaps 
something will happen in March. You said March, 
didn't you f I am supposed to be suffering from a 
sort of overwork. I shall never finish 'Pompilia' 
now. But tell me about you," 

" How are your money matters ? " he said, abruptly. 
The question was wrung from him. He looked 
round the shabby, cold room, and hated himself and 
his palace. 

" In a few weeks I shall be in the poorhouse," said 
Anna, laughing. "A new experience! It will all 
be useful to my work. Local colour ! " 

" Anna," he said, desperately, " you must let 
me " 

" I am only in fun, of course," she said. " If I 
wanted anything, I would tell you. You know I 
would. But I shall soon be well again, and away 

from here. If only my eyes Let me look at 

you once more." She sighed at once, and turned 
away. He saw a tear roll down her cheek. "Do 

14 
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you think," she said, " we shall ever see the Studio — 
again ? " 

He made no answer, but, following a blind instinct, 
caught her hand. He knew afterwards that it was a 
pitiful effort to hold her from Death. 

" I suppose you must go now," she said. He felt 
that this was her way of telling him that her strength 
was failing. He rose, and kissed her good-bye. " I 
have lived, dearest," said Anna. 

A little later he found himself in the street. All 
feeling had left him : he had no mind — not even 
enough to wonder whether his soul were dead. He 
walked into the gathering darkness — on and on. 
Then by degrees he remembered that the meeting he 
had longed, without hoping for — had taken place. 
He had gained his heart's desire : he had seen Anna 
once more — spoken to her — touched her — heard her 
voice. Swifter than words the thought rushed over 
him that he must see her again and explain : he had 
been cold, distant, speechless, impossible. 

He drove back to Carbury Street. 

The landlady opened the door this time. She told 
him that Mrs. Christian was resting on the sofa : she 
had not felt quite strong enough yet to go upstairs to 
her room. She was wonderful easy tired. But she 
would, no doubt, see him. 

"I was obliged to come back, Anna," he said, when 
he saw her. " I think my heart is broken j but, you 
know — I love you. Words are nothing." 

Anna laughed. " I understand, of course," she said. 
" How could I misunderstand you ? My dearest and 
best — my very dearest." 

He drew a long sigh. "If you understand," he 
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said, " that is enough. But I wanted to make sure.' 
He knelt down by her side and kissed her hands. 

" It is not every one," she said, " who can say — as I 
can say — I have found perfect happiness and perfect 
love. I think of that, and forget everything else. 
Good-bye. You will come again — soon ? " 

" Soon," he said. 

In the hall he met a man, drunken, not ill-featured, 
but of evil expression. He reeled past Sacheverell 
with a dull stare, and groped his way up the staircase, 
bawling : — 

" It is not mine to sing the stately grace, 
The sweet soul shining in my lady's face. 
Not mine in glo-glorious melodies " 

It was George Christian. And it was for him to close 
her eyes in death. 



XL 

Two days later, Sacheverell received a letter from 
Mrs. Grimmage. 

"Sir, — Mrs. Christian died suddenly this morning. 
She sent for me, poor dear lady. I am too upset to 
write more. My lord, your obedient, 

" E. Grimmage." 

" Have you got bad news, Peter ? " said Mrs. Molle. 
They were sitting at the luncheon-table. He had 
already told her of Anna's illness, and she had guessed 
the rest — or enough. As the woman was dying (by 
a Special Providence), she viewed the situation with 
complacency. " Is it bad news ? " she repeated. 

" I expected it," he said, briefly, and left the room. 

The blow had fallen : he could weep — a little. 
The heart-breaking anxiety, the terrible despair of the 
past four months vanished like evil spirits : he felt and 
believed that she was with him : that they were 
together as they had never been when life seemed 
fairest. And, as he looked into the Past, he saw how 
they both — by silent agreement — had left the end 
unimagined. With them each day had been but a 
beginning. 

And now it was finished. 

When Sacheverell entered the chamber of death he 
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saw Anna lying on the bed, her hands folded on her 
breast, her eyes closed as though she were resting 
them. Such beauty and such peace were beyond all 
words or tears. He knelt down by the bedside. . . . 

He was next conscious of another presence in 
the room. He looked up, and saw Sir Richard 
Kilcoursie. 

Kilcoursie was the first to speak. "I have just 
returned," he said, catching his breath, "from my 
honeymoon. . . . Some one called Grimmage sent me 
word. ... I loved her," he added, fiercely, " I loved 
her. I never knew how much. Do you think she 
knows ? She looks so still. She was always out of 
my reach, and . now — for ever, ... I was never 
good enough. There was no one like her. No 
one." 

Sacheverell bowed his head. 

They heard the sound of sobbing behind them. It 
was Mrs. Grimmage. 

" Doesn't she look beautiful ? " she said, wiping her 
eyes. "I have never seen nothing to equal it. . . . We 
did all we could. We might have saved her if she'd 
have given in sooner. But she never would give in. 
She kept on saying, ' I shall soon be all right again,' and 
she wouldn't have the doctor in till this last week or 
two. She worked herself to death — and starved, if the 
truth was known. It's my firm belief that she only 
had a dinner when I reg'lar sat down and made her. 
I don't believe in them lunches she used to say she had 
at the Studio. . • . And that husband of hers was always 
nagging for money, and she gave it till there was next 
to nothing left but bare rent. I have been putting 
two and two together, and that's my conclusion. It's 
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cruel hard, it is. She might ha' eat me out of house 
and home, poor dear, for less than the asking. It's a 
life thrown away, that's what it is. Clean thrown 
away. And that husband of hers, with his three 
changes of air a year and a hot lunch every day of his 
life — he flourishes, he does. He's upstairs now — taking 
on. You never see'd such antics. Reg'lar high-strikes. 
He's lit to bust hisself crying. But he's got just 
enough sense to stop before the bust comes. Let him 
howl. That's what I say. Let him howl ! . . . There 
ain't no use trying to understand Providence. To 
take her and leave him^ 

" I could not wish her back," said Sacheverell. He 
bent over and kissed Anna's marble brow — marble-cold 
and more radiant than the lilies on her breast — and 
then passed out of the room. Her spirit followed 
him : he left Kilcoursie gazing at her dead body. 

When he reached home it was late in the evening. 
But he sat down to work at his sermon for the follow- 
ing Sunday. And he worked well ; writing had not 
been so easy to him for months — for months it had 
been a painful labour. 

Eleanor watched him curiously. His calmness 
seemed to her a little unfeeling. She had always 
given him credit for a certain amount of heart. She 
could only compare his position to her own when 
the Major died, and she had been distracted. Her 
prostrate condition had been the talk of every tea- 
party in BallincoUig for weeks. If Peter had been 
in love with that extraordinary artist-woman, he cer- 
tainly had a very singular way of showing it. 

" Will you preach to-morrow, as usual ? " she ven- 
tured to say. 
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" Of course," he said, without looking up from his 
paper. " Shall I not live as she would have me live — 
working ? " 

But the future, as he saw it, was dim. . . . 

Some years afterwards the Bishop of Gaunt confided 
his brief love-story to a friend. 

" But why," said the friend, " since the husband had 
forfeited every right to be considered, why didn't you 
punch his head and bear the woman off in triumph ? " 

" To tell the truth," said Sacheverell, " I was 
tempted to some such decisive measure — sorely 
tempted." 

"If you had succumbed," said the friend, drily, 
" she would have recovered." 

" Don't say so," said Sacheverell, putting out his 
hand ; " / think I know it" 

The friend, who was a psychologist, went home 
with more material for his great work on Impulse and 
Reason. 

If the gods have no sense of humour they must 
weep a great deal. 
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